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A rt Sites^ is the result of united action by six major visual 
art presenters in the region — the Corcoran Gallery of Art, 
Washington Project for the Arts (WPA), Arlington Arts 
Center (AAC), Greater Reston Arts Center (GRACE), McLean 
Project for the Arts (MPA), and Rockville Arts Place (RAP) — to 
create a formal and permanent multi-site showcase for artists in 
the region. 

Forty-one of the finest contemporary artists from Washington, 
D.C., Virginia and Maryland exhibit their work at the six 

partner sites from May 25 through July 2, 1994, with the 

Corcoran serving as the exhibition anchor JL site. The works 
of ten artists, two chosen from each of the other five sites, are shown 
in the Corcorans Hemicycle Gallery and Gallery One. The 
Hemicycle also serves as the information center for Art Sites°, pro¬ 
viding a photo-CD display of work on exhibit at and information 
about the other sites. 

Art Sites^ represents an attempt to meet a long-standing need of 
the region. One of the most vigorous regional art communities in 
the country, this area, nonetheless, lacks large-scale and regular 
exhibition opportunities All for its artists to display their latest 
work. Therefore, broad I forums are not available for the 

public to gain awareness JL of the artistic strength resident 

in its own community. 

Various arts organizations in the region, together or individu¬ 
ally, have made serious efforts to address this issue, and regional 
art centers have burgeoned in recent years both in urban and sub¬ 
urban communities, arousing varying degrees of interest and sup¬ 
port. These efforts and their impact are, however, often limitec. 
for resource and location reasons. 

The six organizations in Art Sites° have thus decided to come 
together and to combine resources to create a regular, panoramic sur¬ 
vey of new work from the area art community. We have two 
main goals - 1) to establish the ground work for a 
biennial showcase for artists in the region, thereby forging a 
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I contemporary identity for the art community, and 2) to stimu¬ 
late attention to and interest in the art and the art makers of this 
region. We further hope that the successful implementation of 
the project will encourage other collaborative efforts for the arts in 
our community. 

The project had its genesis in the fall of 1992 All as a topic of 
conversation among six administrators/curators I who were all 
relatively new to their respective positions: Tim -JL Close (AAC), 
Judith Forst (GRACE), Andrea Pollan (MPA), Robert Ballard 
(then with RAP), Don Russell (WPA), and myself (Corcoran). 
Appropriately enough, the conversation took place at a Washington 
Area Arts Consortium gathering at the Collectors Restaurant and 
Gallery. In the spring of 1993, the Corcoran formally invited the 
five art centers to form the exhibition partnership to create a regional 
biennial showcase. 

The name Art Sites 6 ■ 1 was coined after careful discussion 
about the scope of the I—( partnership and the final agreement 
that the partnership 1. i should begin at an efficient and man¬ 
ageable scale. While all the partners value inclusiveness and col¬ 
laboration, logistics in planning and implementation precluded its 
immediate expansion. We decided to try to launch the pilot pro¬ 
ject with speed and success in 1994, and to recruit new partners 
for future exhibitions. 

Over 4000 calls for entries were sent by the six partners in 
the fall of 1993. Close to 900 entries were collected by WPA 
and reviewed at the same time by all six curators (with Jack C/ 
Rasmussen, of Maryland Art Place in Baltimore, as guest curator for 
RAP) over a three day review session. Semi-final selections were then 
followed by studio visits. 41 artists are now featured in Art Sites 6 . 

It is our hope that Art Sites 6 will meet if not entirely, 

then at least in part, its stated >5r \ goals, and that other collabo¬ 

rations will be formed to help raise the awareness, appreciation and 
patronage of our extraordinary art community. 

Samuel Hoi, Dean, Corcoran School of Art 
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The Corcoran/ 

Hemicycle Gallery and 
Gallery One 

The Corcoran segment of Art Sit es^ has been conceived 
as a survey within the larger survey exhibition. The ten 
artists on display comprise of two artists selected from 
each of the five other sites. Since the Corcoran segment 
aims to reflect the overall scope and flavor of the multi¬ 
site exhibition, no thematic approach was determined in 
advance. Nevertheless, during the selection and studio 
visit process, an organizing principle did emerge and 
became helpful in making the final choices. 

Much of the work in Art Sites^ expresses the 
artists’ concerns with personal or communal state of 
being, and the forces - societal, natural and/or spiritual 
- that influence human existence. Yet, therein lies a 
great variety of individual perspectives and approaches. 
The diverse artistic decisions effect an equally wide 
range of viewing experiences. The selection of the ten 
artists for the Corcorans Hemicycle and Gallery One 
has thus been treated as an opportunity to assemble a 
fascinating array of artists with differing interests and 
processes, whose works engage the audience in unique 
and powerful manner. 


Michael Platt, the most overtly political of the ten 
artists, examines and questions in his work* disturbing 
aspects of urban African-American experiences that are 
regularly presented by the news media. Though his work 
often incorporates images used by the media, they are 
invariably stripped of the sensationalism, indifference and 
moral posturing that usually accompany the original 
media presentation. The house frame that recurs in his 
recent lithographs reminds the viewers of the voyeuristic 
nature of news media and the domestic, and thus private, 
impact of each news story. By skillfully and imaginative¬ 
ly altering and juxtaposing his selected images, Platt rein¬ 
vests humanity to his subjects and replaces stereotype and 
hypocrisy with honest narrative and genuine empathy. 

In creating his assemblages of images that are by turns 
sad, loving and angry, he poses challenging questions for 
viewers to contemplate and transforms the visual equiva¬ 
lents of banal jingles and didactic slogans into tender 
hymns, lamentations and sometimes, soul shaking 
requiems. (*Plarts opus of work consists of painting, print¬ 
making and installation, most of which are travelling 
abroad in an exhibition. Only his lithography prints are on 
display at the Corcoran and MPA.) 

Whereas Platt brings the effects of nonsensical vio¬ 
lence and gratuitous exploitation in the larger societal 
arena back to the level of individuals and family units, 
Federico Correa achieves shattering impact through his 
highly personal paintings, fuelled by early domestic 


experiences. The canvas is where he performs exorcism; 
anxious and angry charges are made against unrelenting 
demons of the past and present, exposing them to the 
light. The many familial, sexual, religious and mythical 
references in his work are both targets and icons. While 
he mocks and slashes at the figures and conventions 
which he once revered and now has learned to view as 
abusers and their instruments, he instinctively seeks 
relief and absolution within the same belief systems. As 
powerfully conveyed in his painting, Gabri-el reclama¬ 
tion of power and declamation of identity are both 
painful and joyous. The great poignancy in Correas 
painting lies in the conflict between the real and the 
ideal, the need to be free and the desire to be embraced. 
Long-standing faith and newly-found assertiveness, not 
despair, underlie the lurid carnality and heartbreaking 
frankness of Correas work. He sees in Dantes Hell the 
reflection of the Paradise. 

Childhood memories, especially visual ones, are also 
basis for Lynn Flanagan Bowers’ work. The unending 
itinerary of a military family, flights taken in childhood 
with the bright sky outside and dark plane interior , and 
birds eye views of railroad tracks and army bases have 
left indelible impressions in her mind. Her paintings are 
rigorous efforts in recreating the impact of these forma¬ 
tive visual experiences and the emotions they now evoke. 
The abstract landscapes, characterized by these leitmo¬ 
tifs, provide a context for the personal gestalt. In them, 




Susan Eder, Self Portrait, B/W photos on mountboard, 1993 
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the artist expresses the basic instability of existence, and 
quests for the location of the self in space and in time. 
Her masterful and aggressive maneuvering of line, form, 
value and boundary conveys fully the tension and energy 
inherent in the processes of separation, transition and 
change that are hallmarks of our highly mobile modern 
life. Bowers’ paintings explore, in her own words, “the 
very nature of the human condition: finding order in 
the chaos and power in the effort.” 

Foon Sham’s recent sculpture, nothing less than 
glimpses into his emotional core, represents a significant 
departure from his earlier, sleeker work where an emo¬ 
tional underpinning is processed and controlled to such 
a point that the resultant art work all but conceals. His 
new work derives its strength from juxtaposition and 
contrast of elements which echo the complexity of an 
emotional experience bursting forth through layers of 
memories and feelings. Despite the rugged surfaces and 
jagged edges of these pieces, Sham has not forsaken his 
love of structure and faith in harmony which are so evi¬ 
dent in the appearance of his older work. These quali¬ 
ties are now expressed in the form of a benevolent grav¬ 
ity which holds things together regardless of the surface 
tension. The exterior may be ravaged at the moment, 
but in time, all will settle and mend. Inner strength 
and optimism reign in this sculptor’s newer, braver and 
wiser creations. 

One enters surrealistic territory with Colby Caldwell’s 



Federico Correa, Gabri-el oil on canvas, 1993 



Mark D. Clark, Inside Sign (female)., photo mixed media, 1993 


uniquely toned silver gelatin photographs. They are visu¬ 
al manifestations of various states of the mind and spirit, 
obstinately ambiguous but intendy suggestive. Caldwell 
creates a surreal world through light and shadow. The 
subjects are usually caught entranced and in transition 
between two states - emergence and submergence, life 
and death, motion and inerua. The imagery is stripped 
of all pretense of actuality. Rationality, informed by 
intellectual and moral training, has no influence in this 
realm of deliberate chiaroscuro. Searching for purity in 
expression, Caldwell chooses to bypass the mundane phe¬ 
nomena which dominate our daily experiences and 
memories. He plunges right into the mystery of the 
human spirit where one can only feel one’s way through. 
His images neither inform nor instruct, and certainly 
refuse to judge. In his pictorial world, it is impossible to 
separate the beautiful from the grotesque, the monstrous 
from the innocent, the safe from the dangerous. Light 
and shade are one. Caldwell’s pictures reflect in poetic 
terms the paradoxical nature of human existence. 

Richard Dana also strives for an emotional purity in 
his painting. Pre-conception has been abandoned in the 
creative process of his recent work. With no afore¬ 
thought, he molds figures as he intuitively responds to 
suggestive forms and colors in a freely prepared field of 
swirling abstraction, and then composes around the 
emerging themes. Interpretative efforts come after the 
quasi-mystical consultative process. The final images, 


though often pregnant with religious, cultural and politi¬ 
cal import, are invariably vested with a private signifi¬ 
cance that is palpably felt by the viewers. Since many of 
his paintings are smoky evocations of love, desire, 
remembrance and other concerns in human relation¬ 
ships, they are appropriately distinguished by a romantic 
grandeur. The multi-panel frame, the lush color field 
and the dramatic figures vividly project a larger than life 
aura. Laden with sparse but potendy symbolic narrative, 
Dana’s paintings are epic dreams of a fertile, poetic and 
ardent mind. 

Mark D. Clark’s recent photo-constructions deal 
with life. They focus on the human body as the site of 
our existence, and as the vessel in which spiritual life and 
physical life converge. By floating his figures above 
ground, stripped of clothing and any suggestion of an 
environment, he removes the body from the daily societal 
context where judgement is routinely passed on the 
human body. By presenting the figures eyes-closed and 
inanimate, he provokes an awareness of the spiritual inte¬ 
rior through its standing absence. His figures call for the 
regarding of the body as a commonalty among all human 
beings and underscore the mystery and potency of our 
invisible and unfathomable essence. Despite occasional 
suggestions of darker sentiments, Clark’s bodies are by 
and large reaffirming symbols of life, presented in a 
graceful manner with faith and compassion. They are 
the manifestation of the human soul, straight-forwardly 



Lynn Flanagan Bowers, What a Jump, What a Guy, oil on canvas, 1992 



Michael Platt, Outhouse Shoot Out, toner lithograph, 1993 
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put forth for the viewers to see, feel and understand. 

They capture in utter simplicity the full complexity of 
our being. 

John Ruppert is interested in the forces of nature 
which govern our physical and metaphysical lives. His 
sculpture on display here manifests these forces, and 
explores the dynamics of forms. Metallurgy is alchemy 
in the hand of this casting master. Casting a metal repli¬ 
ca of a tree trunk rended by lightning and allowing the 
gas leaks to form a jagged halo, he creates a frozen light¬ 
ning flash still emanating awesome energy. The object 
which nature blasted through is transformed into a 
record of the blasting with all its power intact. His 
glacial boulders similarly contain the primeval and funda¬ 
mental forces which would have shaped them. Far from 
frozen, his fence sculpture pieces are active arrangements 
of forces which create supremely bound shapes out of the 
malleable wire sheets. These are the embodiment of bal¬ 
ance and tension which make our universe alive. His 
installations such as Time study and reveal principles of 
nature. The circle of sand records the movement of the 
fluted metal cone just as our lives are measured by the 
passage of time and events. 

Cycles, so prevalent in nature and human experi¬ 
ences, are the theme of Jann Rosen-Queralt s site-specific 
garden installation. This meditative and metaphoric envi¬ 
ronment is defined and driven by a mechanism complete 


unto itself - the melting ice at the top of a tower drips 
onto the hot steel plate below, creating an encounter that 
releases energy, and makes an imperceptible but cumula¬ 
tive change on the plate surface. The sizzling exchange 
between opposite “ice” and “fire” marks the passage of 
time and its impact. Also symbolic of the human 
thought process, the ice/fire tower installation suggests 
that the steaming encounter is registered as experience, 
and the deepening marks on a metal plate represent 
memories and growth. For this artist, the workings of 
the human mind and nature mirror each other. Her gar¬ 
den installation is a Zen space in which our own human 
nature is revealed for contemplation and learning. 

Rather than reflecting the workings of the human 
mind, Susan Eder analyzes and dissects them for the 
world to see in her dry, witty and often ironic work. She 
is fascinated with the human instinct and need to under¬ 
stand phenomena, natural and artificial, and the various 
ways we structure the world to achieve that understand¬ 
ing. Her pyramid photo-collage is a format to list and 
compare material objects according to some system of 
valuation or scale of approval that is intrinsic to our daily 
existence. By laying out various hierarchies of judgement 
that can be understood by all, Eder points out the uni¬ 
versality of certain standards in our societal perception. 
Yet, in understanding the hierarchy but disagreeing with 
the particular order at hand, a viewer is reminded by the 


artist that while the structuring process may be universal, 
the structuring order is highly emotional and thus indi¬ 
vidualized. Her paintings assemble religious images or 
facial parts of divine beings to further illustrate that the 
human urge to render concrete, even the unrepresentable, 
is common to all cultures while, at the same time, the 
greatest range of differences exist among the cultures. To 
this artist, human beings are united by the need to make 
the world understandable, and our common existence is 
enriched by our diverse ways of interpreting the world. 

It has been most gratifying gathering these ten artists 
for the Corcoran exhibition. Every society needs artists 
such as Platt and Eder, who in their own inimitable ways, 
monitor and challenge our systems. We also are obliged 
to artists such as Caldwell, Dana and Clark who nourish 
our heart and soul, or those such as Bowers, Correa and 
Sham, who use their personal stories to illuminate com¬ 
mon human conditions, or those such as Ruppert and 
Rosen-Queralt who provide much needed perspectives of 
our existence in nature. In addition to creating aesthetic 
experiences, they make art that resonates in the mind, 
heart and soul. These artists, along with all the other Art 
Sites^ artists, attest to the richness of talent and vitality of 
art making in this region. 

Samuel Hoi, Dean 
Corcoran School of Art 



Jann Rosen-Queralt, Suspended Concatenation (detail), installation, 1992 (a site-specific installation 
with similar theme will be created for Art Sites^) 



Foon Sham, Grainny, wood, 1993 
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Rockville Arts Place 

Organizations that present art have a responsibility 
to the artist and the public to exhibit work in a way the 
public will find meaningful. Those of us who represent 
these organizations often have difficulty meeting this 
responsibility because we are not clear ourselves about 
what we mean by “meaning.” 

The late philosopher Paul Grice distinguished two 
kinds of “meaning”: 

...there is a reasonably clear intuitive distinction 
between cases where the word “mean” has what one 
might think of as a natural sense, a sense in which 
what something means is closely related to the idea 
of what it is a natural sign for (as in “Black clouds 
mean rain”), and those where it has what I call a 
nonnatural sense, as in such contexts as “His remark 
meant so and so...” (Grice 1989:291) 

“Natural” meaning provides direct evidence for the infor¬ 
mation being conveyed: “Those spots mean measles,” or 
“That shape means molten metal has escaped its mold.” 
“Nonnatural” meaning (meaning NN ) provides direct evi¬ 
dence of the intention to convey information: The words 
I have printed on the paper you are reading demonstrate 
my intention to communicate. The act of installing 
objects in a gallery is but one demonstration of the artists 
intention to communicate. 

An act is meaningfulonly when the artist s inten¬ 
tion to elicit a response in a viewer is recognized by the 


viewer, and is at least part of the reason for the viewer to 
produce, or to consider producing, a response. 

Meaning in art is meaning NN . Yet we often act as if 
works of art are not complicated cultural objects at all, 
but direct expressions of information. We expect to have 
the pleasure of a meaningful experience in front of a 
painting the same way we enjoy a sunset or a good meal. 
But “this pleasure, an artificial product of art and arti¬ 
fice... is in reality a cultivated pleasure” (Bourdieu and 
Darbel 1990:109). Unless we are clear about presenting 
meaning NN , and we learn how to make it accessible, 
most of the public will keep insisting on sunsets and fail 
to respond to the richer diet of contemporary art. 

John Ruppert 

The path taken by molten metal as it escapes a 
restraining mold is an example of natural meaning. It is 
also a recurring theme in the work of Baltimore sculptor 
John Ruppert. I visited his studio just days before view¬ 
ing the slides submitted for Art Sites^. A natural object, 
one large boulder shaped by the action of glacial move¬ 
ment over thousands of years, was cast by Ruppert in var¬ 
ious metals. The castings were grouped with the original 
boulder around the floor of his studio. 

Ruppert allows the fiery marks of the casting process 
to remain a part of the finished work, retaining evidence 
of the forces involved and the previous liquid state of the 
metal. This information conveyed by the casting process 
is reminiscent of that left by drips from a loaded brush in 
an expressionist painting. 

As I looked at the slides submitted for Art Sites^, I 


discovered other artists whose work raised similar ques¬ 
tions about the conditions that pertain when a natural 
object or process becomes meaningful^, becomes art. 

I selected the work of ten artists, in addition to Ruppert, 
and began my investigations. The resulting exhibition, 
asks when, and under what conditions, do we cease view¬ 
ing natural objects or processes as “mere real things” 
(Danto 1981:1-32) and recognize them as intentional, 
communicative, nonnatural acts. 

Linda Bills 

Linda Bills is known in the craft world as one of the 
country’s premier basket makers, a major innovator who 
has pushed successfully against any barriers that might 
limit her processes of exploration and discovery. She is 
now also known as a sculptor and installation artist. 

How she has managed to blur distinctions between craft 
and art has much to do with our recognition of her non¬ 
natural intentions. 

The piece in this exhibition is composed primarily of 
cuttings from an apple tree. Each spring Bills visits a 
favorite apple orchard just after pruning and before the 
cuttings are hauled away. The twigs from apple trees 
seem to undulate along their length in a very sensuous 
way. They exhibit a sinuosity that no sculptor or 
draftsperson could fashion. Bills takes a twig, pairs it 
with another, and suspends it from the wall. Why is this 
art? What has happened to the twigs so that they are no 
longer just twigs? 

Alison Crocetta 

Alison Crocetta constructs an intimate environment 



Alison Crocetta, Visible Breath, An Exercise In Suspended Respiration, wax, plastic, string, cotton, 1993. 



Izumi Ueda, Science of Eugenics, apples, mosquito net, 1993. Yuriko Yamaguchi, Water, Fire, Earth, Air, wood, plaster, wax, water, dirt, 1993. 
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in the gallery. Visitors to the opening are invited to 
observe her actions in this space, one or two at a time. 

An assistant documents the process as she fills soap bub¬ 
bles with the used air from her lungs. The photographs, 
the accoutrements of her performance, and the marks the 
bubbles leave on the walls of her enclosure are all that 
remain when the performance is finished. 

Crocetta exhibits her breath for the duration of her 
performance, the product of the very natural bodily 
activity of breathing. Does her breath become art in a 
gallery while retaining its identity as the residue of a non¬ 
art bodily function? Does her breath become art when it 
is cast as a soap bubble? When the process of blowing 
bubbles is recognized as an intimate act? When the 
process is recorded in photographs, as it becomes a prod¬ 
uct? When the bubbles “pop” and leave marks on the 
walls of the environment? Is each breath the material 
from which she constructs her art, or is it more accurate 
to say her art is an idea? Can we separate the vehicle and 
the idea without making the art disappear? 

Brent Crothers 

Fallen cedar trees have been collected by Brent 
Crothers and cut into five-and-one-half-foot lengths, 
stripped of their branches, and bolted together into a 
free-standing vertical grouping. Approximately half-way 
up each trunk, Crothers has peeled and carved away the 
lighter outer layers to reveal the darker heart of the wood 
and the knots indicating where the branches grew as the 
trees matured. 

Michelangelo is said to have peeled off layers of mar¬ 


ble in search of the figure locked inside. Crothers 
process reveals the natural structure that determined how 
the trees would grow. Are these objects meaningful 
because the artist knew when to stop peeling? Because 
he started peeling? What is the viewers role in making 
these works meaningful^? 

Don Kimes 

Don Kimes is a painter who exchanged his brushes 
and the application of pigment for the natural processes 
of oxidation and corrosion. Metal plates are exposed to 
the elements or subjected to the presence of corrosive 
agents. At the peak of his powers as a painter, Kimes 
releases control of these objects and allows his materials 
and natural processes to take over. 

As rusting debris in the back yard, we might not 
look twice at these objects. On the walls of a gallery, 
these plates become beautiful and evocative works of art. 
Can they be both? How is the act of letting a natural 
process occur any different from applying paint to a sur¬ 
face with a brush? 

Walter Ratzat 

Walter Ratzat has made a device he refers to as a 
Personal Productivity Manager. It is designed to be 
strapped to a persons leg just above the knee. A pair of 
medical reflex hammers are connected to a couple of 
motors controlled by a motion sensor. The motion sen¬ 
sor monitors the wearers level of activity. If the wearer 
stops moving for more than a minute or two the motors 
are turned on and the medical hammers are raised up 
over the knees and then released. The hammers then hit 


the nerve just beneath the knees, encouraging the wearer 
to move. 

The artist is exploiting a natural configuration of the 
human body’s nervous system and musculature. Unless 
there is something seriously wrong with the body’s reflex¬ 
es, the leg will move when the hammers strike. This is 
the natural meaning of the object. But once we recog¬ 
nize the artist’s intention as somewhat perverse or ironi¬ 
cal, we are able to infer from his placement of this natur¬ 
al process in an artistic context information that will 
make this object meaningful^. One may hope the 
artist is just a little ahead of his time. I suspect he is as 
up-to-the-minute as my alarm clock. 

Jann Rosen-Queralt 

Jann Rosen-Queralt constructs environments that 
allow natural processes to occur in interior spaces. 

Here, a metal platform supports a cage which suspends 
a quantity of ice over a heated metal plate. The heat 
rises, the ice melts. Drops of water fall on the metal 
plate, producing water vapor and contributing to the 
pool of water surrounding the platform. This configu¬ 
ration of processes is an approximation of the natural 
cycles that make life possible on earth. What does it 
mean NN ? 

We could watch the ice melt for seven hours a day 
if we came when the gallery opened and left when it 
closed. We could fully experience the natural meaning 
of the installation, and we might become mesmerized 
by the repetition. Perhaps this is Rosen-Queralt’s 
intent. Once we recognize the repetitive quality of nat- 



Brent Crothers, Where’s Your Forest, cedar trees, 1993 



Walter Ratzat, Knee-Jerk Oracle , mixed media, 1989. 



Don Kimes, Sarajevo , metal, 1994. 



John Ruppert, Glacier Boulders , granite, cast bronze and aluminum, 1993. 
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ural meaning, we might respond by questioning the 
routinization of our own lives. 

Jeff Spaulding 

Jeff Spaulding brings trees into galleries, juxtaposing 
natural meaning with nonnatural contexts. The smell of 
the trees, their strength, flexibility, and endless variation 
reinforce their membership in the category “tree” while 
endowing them with their special character as materials 
for the construction of meaning}^ • 

Natural meaning is pre-linguistic. It is a condition 
many artists seek to emulate in their work. Before there 
was the artifice of language and art, could we feel the 
world in deeper ways? Could we share those feelings? 
Once we are able to ask the question we have already 
answered it. The construction of meaning NN is a sophis¬ 
ticated franchise we have always owned and operated. 
There can be no “before” for us. 

Izumi Ueda 

Izumi Ueda, like several other artists in the exhibi¬ 
tion, brings natural cycles into the gallery. Direct evi¬ 
dence is provided to support the proposition that 
nature is a continuous cycle of growth and decay, 
something suggested each time we lay face down in the 
grass. But what happens to this natural meaning when 
the artist brings evidence of natures cycles inside? 

“Inside” is a human space, a space of human intellect 
and emotion. Natures transformations become 
metaphors for internal transformations of the human 



Katarina Wong, 100 Burnt Boxes in Dried Blood Bowls , joss 
paper, wax, wick, ginger, fire, blood, acrylic medium, 1993. 


heart and mind. Inside, the logic of science and the forces 
of nature serve the higher functions of feeling and belief. 

Katarina Wong 

Katarina Wong makes bowls from dried blood and 
aligns them with the forces of nature which emanate 
from and effect her body. One larger bowl, made of ter¬ 
racotta, takes the place of the artist in the center. Salt 
crystals were grown on paper and wax hearts in each of 
the smaller bowls, and the process of adding salt water to 
the bowls and allowing it to evaporate has caused the 
bowls to crack and disintegrate. The salt crystals, and the 
hearts they encrusted, were scraped out of these bowls 
and placed in the larger bowl in the center. 

Here are forces we cannot experience with our physi¬ 
cal senses. Here, too, is the coagulation of blood, the 
growth of salt crystals as liquid evaporates, and the deteri¬ 
oration of blood vessels by the corrosive action of the 
same substance that grows around the heart. We con¬ 
struct meaning NN from these natural and super-natural 
processes when we recognize the artist intends our 
response: What preserves even as it destroys, stops the 
bleeding but encrusts the heart? 

Yuriko Yamaguchi 

Yuriko Yamaguchi presents the elements ( Water, Fire, 
Earth, Air) on shelves suspended from the gallery walls. 
She has distilled the physical universe into the four ele¬ 
ments that served us well before Western science identi¬ 
fied actinium (Ac) to zirconium (Zr). We are presented 



Jann Rosen-Queralt, Suspended Concatenation, 
metal, ice, 1992. 


with information about the way the world works, but we 
cannot get beyond this natural meaning until we ask 
“why?” Why four elements? And why represent them in 
these monochromatic, biomorphic containers I have 
called shelves? 

The four seasons are different, yet the earth contin¬ 
ues. By dividing the physical world into four elements, 
Yamaguchi emphasizes our indivisibility. If we are all 
composed of the same four elements, then aren’t our dif¬ 
ferences as insignificant as the slight variations in the con¬ 
tainers she has fashioned to hold the elements? Could 
we exist if one of the elements were removed? 

I am grateful to the Board of Trustees of Rockville 
Arts Place for asking me to serve as curator for their seg¬ 
ment of Art Sites^. As Executive Director of Maryland 
Art Place in Baltimore, Maryland, I support all projects 
that encourage artists and their audiences to develop a 
regional oudook. 

Rockville Arts Place hosts a beautiful facility for the 
presentation of contemporary art. Every year thousands 
of people in the community and the surrounding region 
come to RAP to experience advanced art. It is our 
responsibility, as presenters, to make their visits 
meaningful NN . Our claim for public support rests on 
our ability to meet this obligation. 

Jack Rasmussen, Curator 



Jeff Spaulding, Kunstraum Installation, trees, tree parts, 1991. 


Linda Bills, Above-Below (detail), stone, apple twigs, wood pegs, wire, linen thread, 1992-93. 
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McLean Project for the Arts/ 
Emerson Gallery 

The intersection of the Formal with the Social pro¬ 
duces some of the most compelling art of our day. This 
once unholy alliance permits artists to blur the batde- 
lines between the ideologies of aesthetic being and activist 
doing. In selecting this exhibition, different “strains” of 
the social emerged which embrace a broad spectrum of 
media and approaches. For purposes of clarity, the figu¬ 
rative artists Gail Rebhan and Michael Platt are presented 
at the beginning of the exhibition with their emphasis on 
the human engaged in society, albeit with differing inten¬ 
tions. Mark D. Clarks work, which isolates the body 
without dehumanizing it, is the conceptual bridge 
between the more political aesthetics of Rebhan and Platt 
and the expressions of social material found in the sculp¬ 
ture of Tex Andrews, Scot Cahlander, Greg Hannan and 
Allyson Hollingsworth. 

Gail Rebhan 9 s extremely personal work allows the 
viewer to flirt with voyeurism. As a feminist photograph¬ 
er, she records intimate details of quotidian life. Her 
entire oeuvre is a work in progress that documents her 
evolution as a woman through pregnancy and mother¬ 
hood. While many women artists still feel they must con¬ 
ceal the fact that they are mothers, Rebhan defiandy 
focuses on this aspect of her life in her work. Her series of 


color Polaroid Baby photographs subverts the stereotype 
of cute baby pictures through extreme close-ups. Using 
this aesthetic strategy, she presents and transgresses taboos 
about defining limits of social intimacy and honoring pri¬ 
vate space. The babies become almost alien and abstract¬ 
ed into peculiar colors and textures when seen this close, 
but this particular view represents a common experience 
of physical immediacy between mother and infant. 

The Family Tapes video reveals the artists internal 
musings about trying to separate her role as an artist 
from a mother and her ethical dilemma of using her fam¬ 
ily as subject matter. Rebhan derives the cibachromes 
from footage of The Family Tapes. Although the pho¬ 
tographs record very ordinary scenes of adults bathing 
and dressing toddlers, when the artist recombines the 
images, a narrative structure emerges that intimates a sce¬ 
nario of abuse. Grown-up hands give the illusion of 
force, repression or punishment, emphasizing the decep¬ 
tion behind photography’s putative objectivity. Rebhans 
presence is strongly felt, though not seen, throughout the 
video. In her next body of work entided Family Stories, 
she takes this presence and develops her role as a deadpan 
foil to her childrens loaded questions and observations 
about contemporary society. Adopting an authentic lib¬ 
eral persona, she records verbatim conversations between 
herself and her children about racism, social propriety, 
gender confusion, consumerism and religion; she juxta¬ 
poses photographs, many appropriated from media 
sources, which illustrate the issue in question. Each piece 


reveals particular cultural biases which her children are 
trying to make sense of. Rebhan also overturns the pri¬ 
macy of the visual by allowing the text to take the domi¬ 
nant role as purveyor of meaning. 

Michael Platt combines photo-derived images and 
text in his lithographs, but here the image definitely pro¬ 
vides the visual punch that makes you bend over and pay 
attention to the social crises he depicts. Platt has pursued 
“activist” art long before it became fashionable in the late 
1980s. Platt is wise enough to realize that prescriptive 
and declamatory text/art partnerships will do little to sway 
public action. Grounding himself in the drama of the real, 
he takes images and stories from local newspapers that 
reveal the tolls taken on families by drugs, street violence 
and the complexities of racism. He often places these 
photographs of people in expressionistically rendered yet 
schematic Monopoly-like houses that can barely contain 
the emotion within. In these icons of domesticity, he 
reveals the complex side of African-American families, 
among others, which one rarely sees portrayed by the pre- 
dominandy negative and over-sensationalized media 
reports. Depictions of men tenderly caring for their chil¬ 
dren evoke quasi-religious images as the adults bear the 
difficult knowledge that their children may eventually be 
sacrificed to the street. 

For the past few years, Platt has portrayed young 
people on police academy shooting target paper to con¬ 
vey their extreme vulnerability. His use of xerographic 
toner in the print-making process allows for very theatri- 



Michael Platt, Fragile Families, lithograph, 1993 


Tex Andrews, Mors Stupebit et Natura , oil on panel, steel, copper, 1993 
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cal use of light and shadow to create further dramatic 
impact. The artist s wiping and painterly gestures 
humanize these scenes and make the viewer aware of his 
deeply felt commitment to his subject. In an act of 
empathy, Platt has recendy initiated a series of autobio¬ 
graphic work that focuses on his childhood family rela¬ 
tionships. This series promises to reveal humor, compas¬ 
sion and joy to add a new dimension to this artists ongo¬ 
ing blues epic. 

Mark D. Clark focuses specifically on the body as a 
vessel for emotion. In his nudes, Clark explores the 
diverse associations of skin, which separates individual 
from individual yet also provides our experience of 
human commonality. Skin functions as a tabula rasa 
onto which we project political, racial, sexual, medical 
and religious agendas. It is either a source of great sensu¬ 
ous pleasure or physical discomfort while being able to 
convey emotional signals such as embarrassment or fear 
through its subde mechanics. Clark exploits the richness 
of this idea as he mines psychological dichotomies of 
attraction and repulsion or transgression and acceptance. 
Using his friends as models, Clark presents a compassion¬ 
ate view of humanity. While one may be initially 
shocked at seeing such relentlessly honest portraits of 
individuals, upon closer scrutiny the eye discerns the 
extraordinary tenderness in how he has represented his 
subjects. In an artist/model scenario that requires much 
trust, each individual reveals facets of his or her personali¬ 
ty through nuances in facial expression and body posture. 



Mark D. Clark, Sons and Daughters (2nd Octave), 
photo and mixed media, 1993 


The figures hover angelically with eyes shut suggesting 
the private realm in each of us. 

Clark mounts his images on wood, creating hybrid 
photo-sculptures that communicate the peculiar relation¬ 
ship between the organic and technological aspects of 
both humanity and photography. The frontal nudity 
conjures images of medical pathology until one remem¬ 
bers how depersonalized those textbook photographs are. 
Clarks deployment of yellow further suggests disease (or 
in fashionable rhetoric dis-ease) and vulnerability. 
Nonetheless, the artists faith in society permeates his 
orchestration of tensions in the work and becomes its 
foundation. 

The body takes on historic proportions and becomes 
emblematic of humanity in Tex Andrews’ conceptual 
and cool sculpture. He transports ideas of the socialized 
body into an impersonal Everyman realm. By presenting 
aspects of the body as open-ended symbols, he strips 
them from their baggage of personality. Andrews com¬ 
bines the crafted evidence of the artist s hand with every¬ 
day functional materials found in hardware stores. He 
skillfully researches art historic precedents to find just the 
right source to re-present through painting, carving or 
photography. He combines these manifestations of high 
art with carefully selected industrial materials whose utility 
represents human presence through implied activity. 
Rather than recreate new meanings through juxtaposition 
and recontextualization, Andrews orchestrates tableaux of 
“animated suspension.” The atmosphere surrounding the 


works is almost clinical. Nonetheless, careful considera¬ 
tion discloses the artists co-option of Western universal 
myths in general and Judeo-Christian beliefs in particular. 

He inserts references to his own body in Self 
Portrait as Saint Sebastian by drawing an outline of his 
body on rubber and draping it over a ladder, another 
object that, according to the artist, has both a Platonic 
and anthropometric quality. His work alludes to 
enlightenment, transcendence, and conceptual ecstasy 
achieved through suffering and death. His aggressively 
physical materials and his use of the body show the 
influence of such seminal artists as Robert Morris and 
Jasper Johns. Their isolations of body elements in stasis 
suggest a metaphoric death state. Andrews transforms 
this potent idea into investigations of the universal con¬ 
ditions that affect all of society. 

Using the mystical tenets of Catholicism as points 
of departure, Allyson Hollingsworth deploys materi¬ 
als imbued with symbolic significance and pregnant 
with lore. She acknowledges the importance of the 
social myths of life, death, and regeneration so central 
to this religion while operating from a position of 
faith. Hollingsworth emphasizes the tension posed by 
the classic mind/body reconciliation and its moral off¬ 
shoot, the sinful and the pure. Her gothic sensibility 
attracts her to materials filled with Romantic associa¬ 
tions, such as the recurring motif of mourning arti¬ 
facts and rituals found in her work. Her materials 
communicate their intrinsic beauty and eventual 



Greg Hannan, Flood of ‘93, wood, metal, rubber, 1993 



A few days before the Martin Luther King Jr. 

Son #1 (age seven) says to Son #2 (age four): 

Let’s act out the Martin Luther King story. You be Martin. £ 'i 

I’ll cut out a black mask and black hands for you. 

I’ll be the white guy. 

Son #2: No, I don’t want to be black. I don’t want to be the bad guy. ? 

Son #1: The black guy is the good guy. The whites are the bad guys. , 

Son #2: Oh, O.K. then I’ll be black. 

Mother says to Son #2: Why did you think the black guy is bad? 

Son #2: I don’t know. 


Gail Rebhan, Martin Luther King Jr., photograph collaged on xerograph, 1992 
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decay, referencing transcendence through death. 

Evoking the body indirectly, the innate symbolism of 
her media positions her work within structures of precise 
spirituality. The rose petal shroud and black feather 
wreath suggest funerary practices. The necklace of 
thorns, inspired by Victorian mourning jewelry, alludes 
directly to the crown of thorns worn by Christ during 
the crucifixion. The communion wafer blanket refers to 
the ritual consumption of body and blood that occurs 
during the climactic moment of the Catholic mass. Her 
three balls reify concepts of birth, death and transcen¬ 
dence found in childrens fairy tales. Throughout her 
oeuvre , she explores the question which obsesses and uni¬ 
fies mankind, ‘What does death of the body mean?’ 

Intimations of death pervade the work of Greg 
Hannan. He constructs narratives through the evocative 
cast-off materials he finds within the inner city and by the 
sea. He permits the decaying and weathered surfaces of his 
materials, such as found metals or peeled tennis balls, to 
suggest part of the story. The original function of these 
found materials provides a ready-made social history which 
Hannan twists into recontextualization, thereby alluding to 
the mythic strain of regeneration. While each piece is 
inspired by a particular event or story, Hannan allows a 
multiplicity of narrative possibilities. Nonetheless, an 
undercurrent of retribution permeates this work as the 
viewer senses its ambiguous moral demands. 

References to water are evident in all these works. 


Hannan, an artist of great social conscience, found the 
materials for the massive Shaw Hull in the embattled 
Shaw neighborhood of D.C. It appropriately resembles 
an iron-clad battleship or a warriors shield. The delicate 
Met Agwe, inspired by a propitiatory rite surrounding the 
Haitian vodun deity who is master of the seas, relates to 
the current situation of Haitian immigration to this 
country. The legend explains that before sea journeys, 
villagers would fabricate a blue-green model of a boat 
covered with the lods (deity’s) emblems and set it on the 
water to reach the Trois Isles (Three Islands). If the offer¬ 
ing arrived at its destination, it was an ill-fated omen 
because Met Agwe had refused the sacrifice. Leslie's Ferry 
also hints at the outset of a journey for which there can 
be no turning back. The toll of disaster is articulated in 
Flood of‘93 whose abacus-like structures become mythic 
objects which dispassionately record destiny’s victims. 

Through a filter of wit, Scot Cahlander points 
out the fate of materials which were once highly val¬ 
ued by society but, over the passage of time, have 
become almost worthless or obsolete. He, too, trans¬ 
forms prosaic materials into clever sculptures that sug¬ 
gest function through movement, energy or implied 
sound. Of course, Cahlander actually subverts this 
idea of utility into a comedy of uselessness. Several 
sculptures incorporate simple motors which were 
designed and assembled by man. Because they are 
technologically passe, these works make pointed yet 



Scot Cahlander, Untitled (Puppy), steel, motors, wire, 1993 


humorous comments on obsolescing human labor. 

His Untitled (Puppy) gets nowhere except to wind up 
tangled up in its electronic leash. The plywood guitar 
pick shaped sculpture blows air aimlessly. A strip of vis¬ 
ceral latex tubing thrashes about helplessly in a container 
appearing to have a mechanistic effect but actually having 
none. In a wall installation, Cahlander presents three 
specimens of organic carbon and one specimen of miner¬ 
al salt. A speaker implies sound, perhaps a tale of the 
transition from nature into civilization as represented by 
the carbon and salt. Carbon is the oldest organic sub¬ 
stance; salt was once prized as an expensive commodity 
along early trade routes. Now, however, it has lost its 
value. Cahlander’s work presents the idea of old sys¬ 
tems of value being replaced by new systems of value. 
What was once critical or precious is now quasi-obsolete. 
Yet another generation awaits in this continuous self- 
devouring evolution of society’s values. 

Whether motivated by the observation and critique 
of society or the transformation of society’s materials into 
new possibilities, each artist in this exhibition has success¬ 
fully merged the visual potency of the Formal with the 
humanist concern in the Social. The results are diverse, 
rich, puzzling, austere or compelling yet filled with con¬ 
cern for the condition of mankind. 

Andrea Pollan, Exhibitions Director 
McLean Project for the Arts 



Allyson Hollingsworth, Wreath, black feathers, 1993 
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Arlington Arts Center 

My initial objective in selecting work for this show 
was to choose artists who dealt with or reflected upon 
their own inward path as expressed in an almost autobio¬ 
graphical context. An art that is extracted from the 
depths of oneself, in between the fragmented images, a 
truth, according to French philosopher Michel Foucalt, 
“which the very form of confession holds out like shim¬ 
mering mirage.” It is in this middle ground where 
extremes clash. 

In selecting the art work for this exhibition, I was 
not biased toward any one particular medium but was 
fascinated by the shear number of artists whose stylistic 
affinities incorporated the figure or representation of the 
figure in their work. I was extremely intrigued by those 
artists who utilized the figure in a dramatic and theatrical 
context as a means to transmit, and perhaps give release 
to, emotions and emotionally charged messages. More 
importantly, is the poignancy of these emotions and mes¬ 
sages and the vicissitudes to which they point, not in a 


therapeutic sense, but in a spiritual realm. 

All seven artists participating in the exhibition at the 
Arlington Arts Center utilize the figure in this manner 
and create visual images that are often sharply painful. 
One may attribute or think that the stylistic concerns 
and issues these artists share are inspired solely by the pat¬ 
rimony of expressionistic and neo-expressionistic art. I 
believe these artists do utilize this patrimony, as well as 
influences from various artists and past movements in art, 
as points of departure, but remain distincdy individualis¬ 
tic. Their respective mediums, their work is not about 
how it critically reflects or supports the cannons of a par¬ 
ticular and rich movement, but also how it begins to seek 
and retrieve a truth beyond their own thresholds. 

Another characteristic and motivational factor that these 
artists share is their probity and ability to refer to and 
interpret what in the past is valuable and is still operative 
in the present. 

These artists work focuses on the internal. It is an 
analysis of what, in ones modernity, fixes ones identity. 
They share a penchant to understand and transmit the 
experiences of the richness of things as they are, the angst 


and difficulties that threaten to overwhelm us, and to 
explore the personal myths that reveal our deepest long¬ 
ings, psyches, fears, desires and hopes. It is an exploration 
and questioning of our most inward, un-representable 
experiences. It is the emotional and conceptual geogra¬ 
phy of our lives. Mythologist Joseph Campbell stated, “if 
we are to understand ourselves we must understand our 
myths.” This pursuit of the myth-as-metaphor points to 
two ends, the psychological-individual dreams, and the 
metaphysical-pointing past conceptualization. This 
acceptance in understanding ones myths is asserted in 
varying degrees and justification. While all of the partici¬ 
pating artists demonstrate the capacity and will to con¬ 
sciously explore the complexities of their emotions, for 
some the transmission of these personal experiences is an 
affirmation, while others are more hesitant and remain 
compelled to explore and articulate this abyss. Yet by 
doing so, they generate the resources which enable them 
the opportunity to explore and to try to understand the 
meaning of the personal myths in their lives. It provides 
each one with a greater sustenance for the spirituality of 
life. Through the activity of pursuing ones own path and 



Jose Villarrubia, Nirvana, Cibachrome, 1993 
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expressing a parallel to reality, one can attempt to 
embrace the individual path taken with increased spiri¬ 
tuality and can reveal and conceal those aspects that 
silence us. These seven artists articulate this abyss, the 
one which lies behind us and the limits of what we may 
experience. It is a fundamental experience to the work 
in this exhibition. We, as an audience, are privileged to 
experience this artwork and the highly personal insight 
into the artists psyches. 

Ed Knippers 5 paintings’ strength and passion is in 
their ability to speak in concrete and provocative terms 
about the metaphors and ethos of Christian narratives, 
the fundamental differences between the theological doc¬ 
trines of creationism and traducianism and, most impor- 
tandy the humanity and divinity of the figures within 
these narratives. 

These paintings are physically overwhelming and 
emotionally unsetding. The shear size adds to the theatri¬ 
cality in which the Biblical narrauve is interpreted. The 
handling and command of the medium and the portrayal 
of the centralized heroic figure pay homage to 16th and 
17th Century Italian painting. More importandy, by por¬ 



Colby Caldwell, Untitled, silver gelatin, 1993 


traying these figures in the flesh and depicting their 
humanity and vulnerability, Knippers’ paintings challenge 
the fundamental beliefs of many Chrisdans and the doc¬ 
trine of docedsm - a doctrine which recognizes Christ 
more in the spirit. This discourse only increases the emo¬ 
tional and thus the visual tension in each work. 

Jose Villarubia’s work is about the ethos and pas¬ 
sion of individuals in human relationships. It is also an 
affirmation of sexual taboos and his own sexual orienta¬ 
tion, that of being an Hispanic gay male. 

These staged photographic tableaus are highly erotic 
and seductive. There is an extreme poignancy and hon¬ 
esty to his work. He attempts to locate and identify ones 
self in the context of those crucial self questioning 
moments pertaining to lust, love, jealously, narcissism, 
and sexual awakening within ones self. By combining 
photography and painting, Villarubia is able to soften the 
veracity of the photographic image and create an 
enhanced, yet imagined, and dream like image that hov¬ 
ers seductively in between the two mediums. 

From a photographic standpoint, Alexandra 
Solmssen’s large-scale figurative photographs have a 


romantic quality similar to that of late 19th Century 
Pictorialist photographers. The prevailing notion of that 
period was that photography should engage the feelings 
and sense through aesthetics rather than fact. It also 
accepted manipulation of the photograph as an emblem 
of self expression. 

Solmssen builds upon this notion and creates 
romanticized yet psychological portraits that are more 
archetypal expressions for intimate personal realities and 
fictions in our lives than they are about the individual 
photographed. She abandons the traditional frontal 
approach of portraiture, offering only back and side views 
of her subjects. Through the concept of pose, gesture and 
expression, these figures become an instrument with 
which to express and present feelings of angst, personal 
detachment and isolation. 

Richard Ford feels quite comfortable as an individ¬ 
ual and an artist in confronting human relationships. He 
explores the interior and exterior aspects of human cou¬ 
pling, its mysteries and complexities. His paintings por¬ 
tray the melding and separation of individuals through 
brighdy colored mannequins and mummified figures. At 



Ed Knippers, Massacre of the Innocent, oil on panel, 1993 
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first glance, these figures appear to be lifeless and void 
of emotion. On the contrary, their individuality, 
karma, and spirituality is warped in their own reality. 
They reflect upon human selfishness and reveal our 
need for privativism. The concealment of each per¬ 
sons own individual psyche is a means of protection 
and speaks about the inability and the covert ways in 
which individuals communicate at close proximity. 
More importantly, these messages are further compli¬ 
cated by the use of sexual references and symbols uti¬ 
lized to express a dark optimism which speaks about 
rebirth, and a passing of life to death, physically and 
spiritually. 

Through the rough, textured surfaces and muted 
hues of Reid McIntyre’s quasi-abstracted paintings, 
he reveals a somber yet inexhaustible energy for 
examining issues of transformation and emotional 
consumption. By repeatedly and continuously exam¬ 
ining both sides of the playing field Reid becomes 
more unified with his questions and is able to bypass 
the exact thing or things for which so many of us 
continue to searching. McIntyre incorporates found 
objects, gnawed and cut wood, paint and other mate¬ 


rial to depict these issues of transformation and con¬ 
sumption. The human figure is represented as a life¬ 
less drone. The figures idly mill about waiting to 
return to and to be consumed by, an all-encompass¬ 
ing yet undiscernible bees nest. The hive symbolizes 
the goddess-like figure—the transformer of life, past 
into future. 

Federico Correas large-scale oil paintings are 
visually compelling and emotionally violent and 
painful. They are filled with highly charged familial 
issues. These narratives contain deliberate aspects of 
sexuality, incest, incertitude, provocation, death and 
expulsion. Therein lies the extreme clash of the tradi¬ 
tional family hierarchy. 

The figures in these paintings are anonymous 
but are identified by their gender. Their roles are 
abusive and exaggerated. Parental figures are often 
distorted and sometimes appear as horrific nurturing 
animals. Childlike figures are more nondescript. 
Their identity is portrayed through a presence of 
innocence. While these central figures hover and 
occupy large portions of the canvas, secondary char¬ 
acters are usually intertwined in sexually oriented 


positions. They collide physically and emotionally 
with one another as if in a dream. 

Photographer Colby Caldwell’s soft focused por¬ 
traits are hauntingly stark yet beautiful. In their 
straight forward presentation, these figures are physi¬ 
cally and emotionally isolated within the picture 
frame. There is no real sense or reference of time or 
location, only an implied emotional state. 

The feeling the viewer gets is reminiscent of that 
subtle yet overpowering state where one teeters 
between an altered consciousness of limited responses 
and complete awareness, similar to a hypnotic state. It 
gives us a feeling of being in an abyss, helpless in our 
self pity. As if the questions we are seeking answers 
to are, in turn, chasing us. Other instances are the 
exchanges associated with the rapidity of fragmented 
and illusive ideas and images, ones we cannot totally 
remember. We are left with an unexplainable feeling 
that somehow we were not cognizant of the time and 
complexities surrounding us. 

Timothy Close, Executive Director 
Arlington Arts Center 



Richard Ford, Spirits Having Flown, Acrylic on canvas, 1991 



Federico Correa, Broken Silence: A Personal Experience, Oil, 1994 
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PETER L. ROBINSON, JR. 

Contemporary Expressions II 
Oil on Canvas 
June 7th through June 26th 
Opening: Friday, June 10,5:00 to 8:00 p.m. 

GINGER HAYDON 

New Paintings 
Oil on Canvas 
June 28th through July 25th 
Opening: Thursday, June 30,6:00 to 8:00 p.m. 

DOUGLAS NELSON 

Line Drawings and Sculpture 
June 28th through July 25th 
Opening: Thursday, June 30,6:00 to 8:00 p.m. 


FOUNDRY GALLERY 



9 HILLYER COURT, NW WASHINGTON, DC 20008 202/387-0203 


UNDER THE PHILLIPS COLLECTION OVERPASS & TURN RIGHT 
Tuesday-Saturday, 11-5, Sunday, 1-5 



May 23rd through June 12, By Appointment, 202/667-2714 









Greater Reston Arts Center 

Space, light, and spirit are underlying elements 
that infuse the work in the Greater Reston Arts 
Centers Art Sites6 Exhibition. After viewing thou¬ 
sands of slides of Washington area artists I was moved 
by the sense of space, spirit and meditation as repre¬ 
sented in the work of many of the regions artists. 

In the last few years a predominant thought in 


contemporary art circles was that painting was no 
longer relevant. My personal feeling has always been 
that painting beautifully expresses certain feelings and 
emotions. Not just through the use of color to arouse 
emotions, but in the feel and texture of the surface do 
paintings bring us special visions. While certain social 
statements may have best been expressed through con¬ 
ceptual art, installation or sculpture, painting has 
always evoked in me my strongest responses. Evident 
also in the work of our regional artists is a strong sense 


of craft. In a time when we wonder about the quality 
of our products, artists are producing work reflective 
of thought, spiritual understanding and a mastery of 
technique. 

Area curator and art critic J.W. Mahoney has said 
that he foresees a return to artwork expressing vision 
rather than work either about art or the state of our 
society. The work selected for the Greater Reston Arts 
Center (GRACE) exhibit expresses that sense of vision 
and mystery. 



Shahla Arbabi, Opposed, mixed media on paper, 1992-3 
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Painters are expressing the spirit, energy, conflicts 
and beauty of life. The painters represented in the 
GRACE exhibition all express a similar strength and 
energy in their work. Their styles range from Sherry 
Zvares Sanabrias representational spaces to Lynn 
Flanagan Bowers abstract expressionist works. All the 
artists express a love of materials, control of their 
media and technical proficiency that complements 
their meditative, complex imagery and styles. 

Shahla Arbabi’s work expresses visions and space, 


with rich and deep color that transports you to deeper 
levels. Through her wild and sometimes violent energy 
her works have a luminous and spiritual quality. These 
beautiful abstract paintings are dreamy, with intense 
color and texture. They take you deep into unknown 
territory and guide you with light and energy. 

Lynn Flanagan Bower s work shouts with energy. 
This impactful abstract expressionist work confronts 
the conflicts within us and touches our very soul. Her 
richly textured surfaces, the use of stark contrasts in 


colors and shapes, reach out and grab you into the 
dialogue. The size and power in her work represents a 
pent-up expression that forces the viewer to notice and 
question. 

Patsy Gilbert s paintings reflect her experiences of 
living in Africa represented in her surface, textures and 
colors. But the abstractions and marks are deeper 
expressions of conflict and energy imposed on a highly 
textured, sensuous surface. Her deeply meditative 
expressions are scarred with marks of pain and experi- 




Patsy Gilbert, Discovery, oil on canvas, 1994 


Wave., steel, paint, 1990 
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ence. Through it all a sense of peace and knowing 
are expressed with luminosity and refinement. 

Lucy Jaffe s strong images and color also use 
space and shape and provide questions about rela¬ 
tionships and life. Her imagery often has medieval 
yearnings and symbolic presence. A deeper medita¬ 
tive resonance provokes a sense of conflict and reso¬ 
lution. She says that her work, in part, portrays the 
impact mankind brings to the environment, seen 
and unseen. 

Sherry Zvares Sanabrias works have long made 


me feel a sense of place and peace. Her strong use of 
space, contrast and light allows the unknown energy 
and spiritual presence of her places to emerge. Her 
work represented in this exhibition from cities and 
towns in Italy gives one a sense of time, history and 
possibility. 

Foon Sham, expresses his love of life through his 
sculptural forms. They represent a contrast of nega¬ 
tive and positive space, a contrast of materials and 
textures and have strength and character. Within the 
polished and pounded surfaces of his wood sculpture 


a sense of purpose, life and energy emanates. 

Chas. Colburn s sculpture was selected for a site 
at the outside entrance to GRACE. His work pro¬ 
vides a delightful visual impact as a contrast to the 
postmodern architecture of the office building in 
Reston Town Center. His use of strong forms, shapes 
and color, produced with steel, give his “Compound 
Wave” an interesting dialogue on Chaos Theory. 

Judith Forst, Executive Director 
Greater Reston Arts Center 



Lucy Jaffe, In Hiding, acrylic/oil on canvas, 1993 
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Sherry Zvares Sanabria 


is represented by 


DAVID ADAMSON GALLERY 

• 406 7th Street, NW • Washington, D.C. 20004* (202) 628-0257* 


GALLERY K 


2010 R Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20009 (202) 234-0339 

Hours: Tues.-Sat. 11 -6 p.m. FAX (202) 234-0605 
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Washington Project 
for the Arts 

Survey exhibitions are a challenge for curators and 
viewers alike. Although not as daunting a challenge as 
foraging for food or surviving without water— or 
money— something almost as important is at stake: the 
search for meaning. 

There was a time when meaning was a given in art, 
but the triangulating extremes of absurdity, logic, and 


deconstruction have dissipated our collective ability to 
take meaning for granted. Of course, artists have led the 
charge against accepted wisdom and this is as it should 
be. But a simple truth must be remembered: art is a 
gift. Like any gift, it must be appreciated or rejected on 
its own terms. This fact informs any response to art. 

Political science supplies us with the term multipolar¬ 
ity to describe a matrix of relationships in which nation¬ 
states each function as self-interested “actors,” but with 
essentially equal powers. How appropriate a term for an 
art community with a healthy distrust of groupthink— 



Inga Frick, Untitled, 1994, 76 x 96, acrylic on canvas, Courtesy of Troyer, Fitzpatrick, Lassman Gallery 



David Kreuger, Untided, 1994, 91” x 64”, oil, colored pencil, pastel, acrylic on canvas, 
Courtesy of the artist 


and of art movements in general. In a society bent on 
ever increasing compromise and beauracracy, artists take 
risks to communicate their deepest experiences to us. 

An array of choices must be considered when trying 
to impose counterpoint onto the voices of arusts who, 
together, create a clamorous racket. Themes drift in and 
out, interpretations of individual works shift and occa¬ 
sionally gel, only to be dissolved away by new interpreta¬ 
tions with secondary and tertiary levels of meaning. In 
arriving at the final selections for this exhibition, I resist¬ 
ed the temptation to be definitive, instead selecting artists 



Richard Dana, Poet (Mayakovsky), 1993, 80” x 40”, mixed media on 
wood, Courtesy of the artist 
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whose different approaches to the dynamics of meaning 
would allow viewers to develop a fuller range of personal 
responses to the exhibition. 

Eric Akil Carter s large, satirical paintings react to 
his experiences growing up in a culture intensely aware of 
its own history of injustice. Pushing almost recklessly at 
underlying issues of hypocracy, Carter willingly indicts 
people of all colors for their unsubtle weaknesses and 
complicity. 

Richard Dana ritualistic approach to painting 
begins as he builds up an abstract ground of color and 


texture, out of which, at a certain point, images emerge. 
The finished paintings, deal with Danas response to 
political and religious structures, and in the case of these 
paintings, images of women. 

Susan Eder is an inveterate collector. Her current 
installation assembles a cross-cultural documentary 
depicting the eyes and mouths of gods. Isolated on fields 
of sky-blue, the array is starding but reassuring, taxonom¬ 
ic yet transcendent. 

Christopher French uses Braille texts as a ground 
for his segmented color paintings. The “texts” for his 


current work are from Lewis Carrolls, Alices Adventures 
in Wonderland Taking a cue from Alice, French departs 
from his previous paintings that were based on a more 
rigidly structured grid, allowing the evocative language 
and rigorous chaos of Alice to create new, more gestural 
explorations of language and meaning. 

Inga Fricks paintings depict the body against a con¬ 
stellation of stars and an interlocking web of texts. 
Looking at the paintings is like examining a massive 
sonogram, except, instead of a fetus, we see ourselves. 
Fricks goal is nothing less than to locate the self within 



Susan Eder, Detail from Gods' Mouths (Field), 1994, 10” x 25”, color photographs and acrylic paint, 
Courtesy of Troyer, Fitzpatrick, Lassman Gallery 



Lawley Paisley-Jones, Detail from Though It Was Not On Their Watch, 1993, 1 V x 26’ x 58’, enamel on wall, Peninsula Fine Art Center 



Eric Akil Carter, Detail from X Assasination, 1992, 50” x 93”, acrylic on canvas, Courtesy of the artist 
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the the cosmos. Laced into the paintings are references 
to eroticism, humor, and notations that have meaning 
only to the artist. 

David Kruegers paintings are personalized medita¬ 
tions about inter-species relationships— particularly 
among humans, birds, and fish. Drawing inspiration 
from Audubon’s 19 th century naturalist studies, Kruegers 
canvases dispaly a quirky sense of humor, they also ask 
questions about how we place ourselves in the environ¬ 
ment— and it is no coincidence that we are small. 

Lawley Paisley-Jones site-specific installation in 


WPA’s stairwell creates a narrative mural using blow-ups 
of movie stills. The implied hierarchy of the stairs and 
the transitory nature of the space are a foil the narratives 
structure. While laden with potential meanings, precise 
readings remain intentionally ambiguous. The piece 
hinges on the viewers own process of fabricating mean¬ 
ing— of making automatic assumptions and judgments. 

Austin Thomas’ images of rocks are utterly simple 
on one level— after all, what could be more straightfor¬ 
ward than a rock? But looking beyond the works 
straightforwardness we begin wondering about the nature 


of abstraction, about the impulse to isolate and classify, 
about stone walls and projectiles. 

Charles Woodman’s video installation is a reverie 
out the window of a moving car. From the radio, Ray 
Charles obscures the underpasses and industrial waste¬ 
land with gin-soaked, after-hours blues. This metaphor 
for mental drift, suffused with electronic motion, is mes¬ 
merizing and quietly mournful. 

Donald Russell, Executive Director 
Washington Project for the Arts 



Christopher French, Alice's Evidence , 1994, 44” x 52”, braille paper, oil, powdered graphite, and rabbitskin glue on wood, Courtesy of Marsha 
Mateyka Gallery 



Charles Woodman, Detail from Baltimore Overpass , 1993 ,multi-channel video installation, 
Courtesy of the artist 


Austin Thomas, Study for Sheet Rock , 1994, 10’ x 30’, acrylic on wall, Courtesy of the artist 
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Subscribe Today 

The City of Antwerp in Belgium was the art capital of Europe last year. They 
called themselves Artwerp and had posters asking ‘Can Art Save the World?’ 
It has been proven over and over again that the arts can save a child, can save 
a man, can save a woman. The arts can revitalize a city, bring people to mu¬ 
seums. The world? What else is the world? After a long period of repression, of 
seeing the arts as ‘frills, ’ we seem to be awakening. The Washington Review 
has given Washington art and artists and writers visibility for almost 20 years. 
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Art Sites^ Artist Roster by Site 


CORCORAN/HEMICYCLE GALLERY McLEAN PROJECT FOR THE ARTS 

& GALLERY ONE 


Lynn Flanagan Bowers 
Colby Caldwell 
Mark D. Clark 
Federico Correa 
Richard Dana 
Susan Eder 
Michael Platt 
Jann Rosen-Queralt 
John Ruppert 
Foon Sham 


Painting 

Photography 

Photography 

Painting 

Painting 

Painting/Photography 

Prints 

Installation 

Sculpture 

Sculpture 


Tex Andrews 
Scot Cahlander 
Mark D. Clark 
Greg Hannan 
Allyson Hollingsworth 
Michael Platt 
Gail Rebhan 

Andrea Pollan, Curator 


Sculpture 

Sculpture 

Photography 

Sculpture 

Sculpture 

Prints 

Photography and Video 


ROCKVILLE ARTS PLACE 


Samuel Hoi, Curator 

ARLINGTON ARTS CENTER 


Colby Caldwell 
Federico Correa 
Richard Ford 
Edward Knippers 
Reid McIntyre 
Alexandra Solmssen 
Jose Villarrubia 


Photography 

Painting 

Painting 

Painting 

Painting 

Photography 

Photography 


Linda Bills 
Alison Crocetta 
Brent Crothers 
Don Kimes 
Walter Ratzat 
Jann Rosen-Queralt 
John Ruppert 
Jeff Spaulding 
Izumi Ueda 
Katarina Wong 
Yuriko Yamaguchi 


Sculpture/Installation 

Performance/Installation 

Sculpture 

Painting 

Sculpture/Performance 

Sculpture/Installation 

Sculpture 

Sculpture/Installation 

Installation 

Sculpture/Installation 

Sculpture 


Tim Close, Curator 


Jack Rasmussen, Curator 


GREATER RESTON ARTS CENTER WASHINGTON PROJECT FOR THE ARTS 


Shahla Arbabi 
Lynn Flanagan Bowers 
Patsy Gilbert 
Lucy Jaffe 

Sherry Zvares Sanabria 
Foon Sham 
Chas. Colburn 

Judith Forst, Curator 


Painting 

Painting 

Painting 

Painting 

Painting 

Sculpture 

Outdoor Sculpture 


Eric Akil Carter 
Richard Dana 
Susan Eder 
Christopher French 
Inga Frick 
David Krueger 
Lawley Paisley-Jones 
Austin Thomas 
Charles Woodman 


Donald Russell, Curator 


Painting 

Painting 

Photography/Installation 

Painting 

Painting 

Painting 

Installation 

Installation 

Video Installation 
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Related Events 


BUS TOUR 

Saturday, June 4, 10:00am - 6:00pm, covering all six sites. $10 per 
passenger. For information, please call the Corcoran School of Art 
at (202) 628-9484. 

FAMILY DAY AT THE CORCORAN 

Saturday, June 25, 12 noon - 5:00pm, highlighting area artists. 

For information, please call the Corcoran Gallery of Art at (202) 
638-3211, ext. 321. 


CURATOR’S AND ARTISTS’ TALKS 

For information, please call each specific exhibition site. Dates and 
times as follows: 


AAC 

Thursday, June 2, 7:30pm 

RAP 

(Curator’s Talk) Thursday, June 9, 7:30pm 

WPA 

Saturday, June 11, 1:00pm 

GRACE 

Thursday, June 16, 7:30pm 

MPA 

Thursday, June 23, 7:00pm 
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Art Sites^ Exhibition Locations 


ARLINGTON ARTS CENTER 

3550 Wilson Boulevard 
Arlington, VA 22201-2348 
Phone: (703) 524-1494 

The Arlington Arts Center (AAC) is located across 
the street from the Virginia Square Metro (Orange 
Line). The gallery is open Tuesday - Friday, 11 am - 
5 pm, and Saturday - Sunday, 1 -5 pm. The gallery 
is closed on Monday. 

THE CORCORAN GALLERY OF ART 

17th Street & New York Avenue, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20006-4899 
Art Sites^ Information: (202) 628-9484 
General Gallery Information: (202) 638-3211 

The Corcoran Gallery of Art is located a block 
from the White House, a few blocks away from 
Farragut West Metro (Orange and Blue Lines). 

The gallery is open six days a week, 10 am - 5 pm, 
with extended evening hours on Thursdays until 9 
pm. The gallery is closed on Tuesday.. 


GREATER RESTON ARTS CENTER 

1 Fountain Square 
11911 Freedom Drive 
Reston, VA 22090 
Phone: (703) 471-9242 

Greater Reston Arts Center (GRACE) is located in 
Reston Town Center. The gallery is open Tuesday - 
Saturday, 11 am - 5 pm, and Suday, 12-5 pm. 

The gallery is closed on Monday. Guided tours are 
available. 

MCLEAN PROJECT FOR THE ARTS 

1234 Ingleside Avenue 
McLean, VA 22101 
Phone: (703) 790-0123 

McLean Project for the Arts/Emerson Gallery 
(MPA) is located on the second floor of the 
McLean Community Center. The gallery is 
open Tuesday - Friday, 11 am - 4 pm, and 
Saturday, 1-5 pm, or by appointment. The 
gallery is closed on Sunday and Monday. 


ROCKVILLE ARTS PLACE 

100 E. Middle Lane 
Rockville, MD 20850 
Phone: (301)309-6900 

Rockville Arts Place (RAP) is located two blocks 
from the Rockville Metro (Red Line). The gallery 
is open Tuesday - Saturday, 10-5 pm. The gallery 
is closed on Sunday and Monday. 

WASHINGTON PROJECT FOR THE ARTS 

400 7th Street, N.W. 

Washington, D.C. 20004-2206 
Phone: (202) 347-4813 

Washington Project for the Arts (WPA) is located at 
the corner of 7th and D Streets, NW (enter on D 
Street), near the Archives and Gallery Place Metro. 
The gallery is open Tuesday - Saturday, 11 am - 6 
pm. The gallery is closed on Sunday and Monday. 
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Artist Biographies 

TEX ANDREWS MFA, University of Maryland, 
College Park, MD, 1989; BA, Washington College, 
Chestertown, MD, 1979. Solo Exhibitions at District of 
Columbia Art Center, Washington, DC, 1994; Harman 
Gallery, Washington, DC, 1993; Theater Project, 
Baltimore, MD, 1993. Group Exhibitions include 
Sculptors, Inc. Tenth Anniversary Show, City Hall 
Courtyard Galleries, Baltimore, MD, 1994; Lotta Art: 
School 33 Annual Benefit, School 33 Art Center, 
Baltimore, MD, 1993; Secrets: Boxed and Unbound, 
Maryland Art Place, Baltimore, MD, 1993; Artscape 
‘93, Outdoor Sculpture Installation, Baltimore, MD, 
1993; Open Studio, sponsored by School 33 Art 
Center, Baltimore, MD, 1993; Group Show, Harman 
Gallery, Washington, DC, 1992; Open Show, 
Washington Project for the Arts, Washington, DC, 

1992; A View from Baltimore to Washington 1991, 
University of Maryland, Baltimore County, Catonsville, 
MD; Curators: Symmes Gardner, David Yager, Vin 
Grabel, 1991 

SHAHLA ARBABI Selected Solo Exhibitions: Robert 
Brown Contemporary Art, Washington, D.C., 1994; 
Ellipse Arts Center, Arlington, VA, 1993; Arlington Arts 
Center, Arlington, VA, 1991; Neville Sargent Gallery, 
Chicago, IL, 1989; Gallery Baumgartner, Washington, 
D.C., 1983. Selected group exhibitions: Washington- 
Moscow Art Exchange, Carnegie Library, Washington, 
D.C., 1991; The Annex, Crossfire, Curated by David 
Carlson, 1991; Emerson Gallery, Melancholia, curated by 
Andrea Pollan, 1990; The Phillips Collection, curated by 
William De Looper, 1987. 

LINDA BILLS Post-Graduate Study, The Arrowmont 
School of Arts and Crafts, Gatlinburg, TN, 1991, 1985, 
Towson State University, Towson, MD, 1980; Haystack 
Mountain School of Crafts, Deer Isle, ME, 1977; BFA, 
Beaver College, Glenside, PA, 1965. Recent museum 
exhibitions include “From Our Vault to the Studio,” 
Wustum Museum, Racine, WI, 1993; “New Basketry 
from the Permanent Collection,” American Craft 
Museum, 1992; “Past and Present: Ongoing Traditions 
in American Craft Art,” Evansville Museum of Arts and 
Sciences, Evansville, IN, 1993, Mitchel Museum, Mount 
Vernon, IL, 1993. Other exhibitions include “Ornament: 
Interior, Exterior, Personal,” Artscape, Baltimore, MD, 
1993; “Touch” The Hand Workshop, Virginia Center 
for the Craft Arts, Richmond, VA, 1993; “Fittings,” The 
Farrell Collection, Washington, DC, 1992. Public collec¬ 
tions: American Craft Museum, NY; Erie Art Museum, 
Eri, Pa; Neutrogena Corporation, Los Angeles, CA; 
Wustum Museum of Fine Arts, Racine, WI. 

LYNN FLANAGAN BOWERS MFA, University of 
Maryland; BFA, Ohio University. Selected Exhibitions: 
Preview, Hemphill Arts, Washington, D.C., 1993; UR, A 
Kunstraum Project, Curated by Andrea Pollan, 
Washington, D.C., 1991; Drawings, Middendorf 
Gallery, Washington, D.C., 1991; New Abstract 
Paintings, Middendorf Gallery, Washington, D.C., 1991. 
Corporate Collections: Federal Home Loan Mortgage 
Corporation (Freddie Mac), 1993. 

SCOT CAHLANDER MFA, University of Maryland, 
College Park, MD, 1993; BS, Sculpture, Towson State 
University, Towson, MD, 1989. Solo Exhibition: 
Emerging Forms, Arnold and Porter, Washington, DC, 
1990. Group Exhibitions include Artifice and Nature, 
Artscape ‘94, exterior installation, Baltimore, MD, 1994; 
Car Show, Artscape’94, exterior installation, Baltimore, 


MD, 1994; Across Borders/Sin Fronteras, The Art 
Museum of the Americas, Washington, DC, 1994; 

Secrets: Boxed and Unbound, Maryland Art Place, 
Baltimore, MD, 1993; Extract/(de)Constructs/Otiosity, 
Harman Gallery, Washington, DC, 1993 
1992; Thinking/Rethinking: Echoes of Minimalist 
Practices in Local Contemporary Sculpture, Howard 
County Center for the Arts, Ellicott City, MD, 1992; Le 
Temps Retrouve: Time in Sculpture, Emerson 
Gallery/McLean Project for the Arts, McLean, VA, 

1992, Made in Maryland, Meredith Gallery, Baltimore, 
MD, 1991 

COLBY D. CALDWELL BFA Corcoran School of Art, 
Washington, DC, 1990; Appalachian State University, 
Boone, NC, 1983-86. Solo Exhibitions: Hemphill Fine 
Arts, Washington, DC, 1993; Emilo Navarro Gallery, 
Madrid, Spain, 1992-93; The Collector, Washington, 

DC, 1989; Kathleen Ewing Gallery, Washington, DC, 
1988-89. Group Exhibitions:’’Twenty Years of 
Washington Photography,” Washington Center for 
Photography, 1992; “Recollecting the Landscape,” Jones, 
Troyer, Fitzpatrick Gallery, Washington, DC, 1991; 
“Summer Selections,” Kathleen Ewing Gallery, 
Washington, DC, 1991; “Portraits,” Basel, Switzerland, 
1991; “New Artists,” Sheppard College Gallery, 

Sheppard, West Virginia, 1990; “Still Life in 
Photography,” Kathleen Ewing Gallery, Washington, 

DC, 1990; “Three Artists, Three Mediums,” FDIC 
Gallery, Washington, DC, 1989-90. Public Collections: 
National Museum of American Art, Washington, DC. 

ERIC AKIL CARTER Currently enrolled in Maryland 
Institute College of Art, 1994. Selected Exhibitions 
include Maryland College of Art and Design, 1993, 
Corcoran Gallery of Art, 1992, Museum of American 
Art, 1992, Howard University, 1992. 

MARK D. CLARK MFA, Maryland Institute College of 
Art, Baltimore, MD, 1992; BFA, Western Carolina 
University, 1983. Solo Exhibitions at Nye Gomez 
Gallery, Baltimore, MD, 1993; Headlands Center for the 
Arts, San Francisco, CA, 1990; Urbi et Orbi, 

Wilmington, NC, 1989; Urban Artware Gallery, 
Winston-Salem, NC, 1989. Group Exhibitions include 
Photography: A Point of Departure, Fine Arts Gallery, 
Wake Forest University; Curator: Victor Faccinto, 

1993; A View from Baltimore to Washington, 

University of Maryland, Baltimore County, Curator: 
Angela Adams, 1993; Photography and New Genres, 
Arlington Arts Center, Arlington, VA; Juror: Philip 
Brookman, 1993; Photonominal, Forum Gallery, 
Jamestown, NY, 1993; Decoding Gender, School 33 
Art Center, Baltimore, MD; Juror: Robert Atkins, 

1992 Autobiography, Florida Center for Contemporary 
Art, Tampa, FL, 1991; Photomodern: Issues in 
Photography, The Bathhouse, Atlanta, GA, 1990; 

North Carolina Fellowship Exhibition, Hickory 
Museum of Art, Hickory, NC, 1990. 

CHAS. COLBURN BFA, University of Maryland; 
founded Chaleo Metal Works, a custom metal work¬ 
shop; Selected Exhibitions: Christopher Gardner, 
Sculpture Space, 1993; Zenith Gallery, 1993; Union 
Center Plaza, 1991; Avanti Gallery, Lambertville, NJ, 
1986; Brandeis University, 1985. 

FERDERICO CORREA MFA, Mount Royal Graduate 
School of Painting/Maryland Institute College of Art, 
Baltimore, MD, 1988; BFA, Old Dominion University, 
Norfolk, VA, 1985; BA, San Jose State University, San 
Jose, CA, 1973. Recent Solo Exhibitions: “Drawings by 
Federico Correa,” Pungo Gallery, Virginia Beach, VA, 


1990; “Federico Correa: Tales of Judgement,” The 
Portsmouth Museums, Portsmouth, VA, 1989. Recent 
Group Exhibitions: “Juried Exhibition: 1990,” The 
Peninsula Fine Arts Center, Newport News, VA, 1990; 
“Babe Shapiro: A Twenty-Five Year Retrospective,” 
Maryland Art Place, Baltimore, MD, 1990; “New 
Beginnings: From Dream to Vision to Reality,” 
WHRO-TV Teleconference Center, Norfolk, VA, 

1990; “A Select Sextet,” Virginia Wesleyan College, 
Virginia Beach, VA, 1989; “19 Visions/Divisions,” 
Gallery 409, Eubie Blake Cultural Center, Baltimore, 
MD, 1989; “Something Large Made Small,” The 
Peninsula Fine Arts Center, Newport News, VA, 1987; 
“Drawings,” S.P.L.A.T. Gallery, Norfolk, VA, 1986; 
“Juried Exhibition: 1985. 

ALISON CROCETTA MFA, Tyler School of Art, 
Philadelphia, PA, 1993; BFA, New York State College 
of Ceramics at Alfred University, Alfred, NY, 1991. 

Solo exhibitions: “Visible Breath, An Exercise in 
Suspended Respiration,” Brookside Gardens, Wheaton, 
MD, 1993; “Not the Thing, But the Idea of the Thing 
...,”S.S. White Building, Philadelphia, PA, 1993; “Reel 
to Reel (performance),” “Exercise in Breathing (perfor¬ 
mance),” Tyler School of Art, Philadelphia, PA, 1992; 
“An Installation: Wallpaper, Steam, and Dough ...,” 

Tyler School of Art, Philadelphia, PA, 1991; “Flesh 
File,” Performing Arts Annex, NYSSCC at Alfred 
University, Alfred, NY, 1990. Group Exhibitions 
include “Black Sheep Project,” collaborative installation 
with Susan Mattson, Wellsville, NY, 1990; “Women in 
Art,” Robert Turner Gallery, Alfred, NY, 1990. 

BRENT A. CROTHERS BFA, Maryland Institute 
College of Art, Baltimore, MD, 1988; Skowhegan 
School of Painting and Sculpture, Skowhegan, ME, 

1988. Recent exhibitions include “10th Anniversary 
Show: Curated by Marian Griffiths, New York 
Sculpture Center, Washington Square, Washington, 

DC, 1993-94; “Mandala #2: Outdoor Installation,” 
Neumann College, Aston, PA, 1993-94; “Form &c 
material: A Sculpture Invitational: Curated by James M. 
McFarland, Chesapeake Gallery, Bel Air, MD, 1993; 
“Brent Crothers and David Gleeson: New Works,” 
Galerie Fran^oise e.s.f., Greenspring, MD, 1993; 
“Sculpture Now,” Curated by Jeremy Strick, National 
Gallery of Art, Washington Square, Washington, DC, 
1992; “Inside the Mid-Atlantic, Outside Tradition,” 
Maryland Hall for the Creative Arts, Annapolis, MD, 
1992; “Sculpture at Liberty Rotunda,” International 
Sculpture Conference, Philadelphia, PA, 1992; “Wake 
Up,” Artscape ‘91, Baltimore, MD, 1991; “Maryland on 
View,” Maryland Art Place, Baltimore, MD, 1990. 

RICHARD L. DANA MA, Johns Hopkins School of 
Advanced International Studies, International Relations, 
1977. Selected Solo Exhibitions include New Jerusalem 
Museum, 1993, A-3 Gallery , Moscow, 1993, Group 
Exhibitions include Rockville Arts Place, 1994, Jones, 
Troyer, Fitzpatrick Gallery, 1993, Corcoran Gallery of 
Art, 1992, Washington Project for the Arts, 1992, 
Maryland Art Place, 1991. 

SUSAN EDER MFA Ohio State University, 1974 
Solo Exhibitions include Peninsula Fine Arts Center, 
1994, Jones, Troyer, Fitzpatric Gallery, 1994, The Ellipse 
Art Center, 1993. Group Exhibitions include Corcoran 
Gallery of Art, 1992, Susan Cummins Gallery, 1992, 
Washington Project for the Arts, 1988. 

RICHARD FORD University of Maryland, College 
Park, MD, 1984; Residency, Skowhegan School of 
Painting and Sculpture, Skowhegan, NY, 1983; 

University of Maryland, College Park, MD, 1981. Recent 
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Solo Exhibitions: “Spirits in Bondage,” Anton Gallery, 
Washington, DC, 1992; “Mediterranean Series,” Anton 
Gallery, Washington, DC, 1989; “Still Life Paintings,” 
Anton Gallery, Washington, DC, 1987; Anton Gallery, 
Washington, DC, 1986. Recent Group Exhibitions: “The 
Lighter Palette,” Anton Gallery, Washington, DC, 1991; 
“Enclosure,” The Annex, Washington, DC, 1991; “Duo,” 
Gallery Francoise, Baltimore, MD, 1991; “Metaphysical 
Landscapes,” The Annex, Washington, DC, 1991; 
“Washington-Moscow Art Exchange,” Tetrokov Gallery, 
Moscow, USSR, 1990; “Two Person Exhibit,” Salve 
Regina Art Gallery, Catholic University, Washington, 

DC, 1990; “Reinvestigating Myth,” Frick Gallery, 
Pittsburgh, PA, 1989; “Mysterious Objects,” School 33, 
Baltimore, MD, 1988. 

CHRISTOPHER FRENCH BA, University of 
California. Solo Exhibitions include Elga Wimmer 
Gallery, 1993, Marsha Mateyka Gallery, 1992, Anton 
Gallery, 1989. Group Exhibitions include Nancy 
Drysdale Gallery, 1993, Emerson Gallery, 1993, The 
Drawing Center, 1993. 

INGA FRICK MFA University of Pennsylvania, 1985 
Selected Solo Exhibitions include Jones, Troyer, 
Fitzpatrick Gallery, 1993, Montpelier Cultural Arts 
Center, 1992, Rosenberg Gallery, 1989. Selected Group 
Exhibitions include Corcoran Gallery of Art, 1993, 
McLean Project for the Arts, 1993, Washington Project 
for the Arts, 1993. 

PATSY GILBERT Studied Fine Arts at Universities of 
Tennessee and Georgia. Selected Exhibitions: Touchstone 
Gallery, Washington, D.C., 1993; Greater Reston Arts 
Center, Reston, VA, 1992; Molinary Gallery, SoHo, NY; 
La Galerie Mouffe, Paris, France; Galerie Vallombreuese, 
Biarritz, France. 

GREG HANNAN Solo and Two Person Exhibitions: 
Addison-Ripley Gallery, Washington, DC, 1991; 

Memory, Time and Recognition: Greg Hannan and 
Sabina Ott, The Corcoran Gallery of Art, Washington, 
DC, 1990; Arnold and Porter, Washington, DC, 1989; 
Addison Ripley Gallery, Washington, DC, 1988; 
Narrative Paper, Osuna Gallery, Washington, DC, 1986; 
Washington Project for the Arts, Washington, DC, 1983; 
Mount Saint Vincent University Gallery, Halifax, Nova 
Scotia, 1975; Jane Haslem Gallery, Washington, DC, 
1974. Recent group Exhibitions include Crosscurrents 
‘94: Lingua Pittura, The Art Gallery, University of 
Maryland, College Park, MD, 1994; Lingua Pittura: 
Painting’s Evolving Agendas, Emerson Gallery/McLean 
Project for the Arts, McLean, VA, 1993; Reviewing the 
Critic, Watkins Gallery, American University, 
Washington, DC, 1991; Works on Paper, Addison- 
Ripley Gallery, Washington, DC, 1990; Other Rooms: 

26 Sculpture Installations at the Morgan Annex, A 
Kunstraum Project, Washington, DC, 1990; The Boat 
Show: Fantastic Vessels, Fictional Voyages, The Portland 
Museum of Art, Portland, ME, 1990; Washington 
Artists, Franz Bader Gallery, Washington, DC, 1990. 

ALLYSON HOLLINGSWORTH MFA, California 
Institute of the Arts, Valencia, CA, 1993; BFA, Rhode 
Island School of Design, Providence, RI, 1991. Solo 
Exhibitions: Relics, 6161 Santa Monica Blvd., Los 
Angeles, CA, 1993; For Isabella, Mint Gallery, Cal Arts, 
Valencia, CA, 1993; Memento Mori, Mint Gallery, 
CalArts, Valencia, CA, 1992; Lime Gallery, CalArts, 
Valencia, CA, 1991. Group Exhibitions include DAD A, 
Downtown Artists’ Development Associates, Los Angeles, 
CA, 1993; The End of the Year Show, Lime Gallery, 
CalArts, Valencia, CA, 1993; Cryptovestiphilia: 


Collective Vestibitionism, Gallery D-301, CalArts, 
Valencia, CA, 1992; The Real Post-Other, Los Angeles, 
CA, 1992; Jewelry and Light Metals Degree Project 
Exhibition, Woods-Gerry Gallery, RISD, Providence, RI, 
1991; Women’s Show, 10 Union Street, Providence, RI, 
1991; RISD Jewelry and Light Metals Department, 
Pittsburgh Society for Arts and Craft, Pittsburgh, PA, 
1991. 

LUCY JAFFE MFA, University of Delaware, Newark, 
DE; BA, Fine Arts, College of Notre Dame, Baltimore, 
MD. Selected Exhibitions: “Washington Area Women 
Artists,” Congresswoman Eleanor Holmes Norton, 
Constituent Services Office, Washington, D.C., 1993; 
Rear Window Gallery, Dual Initiative: A Tale of Two 
Cities, Jurors: Gail Swithenbank, Edward Enck, 
Winchester, VA, 1993; Touchstone Gallery, Washington, 
D.C., 1992; Greater Reston Arts Center, Reston, VA, 
1989; Fairfax County Council of the Arts, Art in Public 
Places, “Point of View”, Juried by David Tannous, 1989. 

DON K3MES MFA, City University of New York, 
Brooklyn College, 1980; BA, Westminster College, PA, • 
1975. Recent solo exhibitions include “Casa de Cultura, 
sponsored by national Institute of Fine Arts, Villahermosa, 
Mexico,, Cy Katzen Gallery, Washington, DC, The 
Madison Museum, WY; The national Academy of Sciences, 
Washington, DC, 1992; Prince Street Gallery, New York, 
1992; Patrick Stevens Key Gallery, Detroit, MI, 1991; 
Gaumann-Cicchino Gallery, Ft. Lauderdale, FL;, 1990; 
Chautaugua Art Galleries, Chautaugua Institution, 1990. 
Recent group exhibitions include “The Collage Aesthetic-Six 
Contemporary Artists,” curated by Gary Jurysta, Concept 
Gallery, Pittsburgh, Pa, 1993; Detroit, Design Center, 
Detroit, Mi, 1992; Washington Project for the Arts, 
Washington, DC, 1992; New York Studio School Galleries, 
1991; Poet Gallery, Philadelphia, PA, 1991; Inner Gallery, 
new Britain, CT, 1990. 

EDWARD CADE KNIPPERS, JR. MFA, University of 
Tennessee, Knoxville, Tennessee, 1973; BA, Asbury College, 
Wilmore, KY, 1969; Fellow at S.W. Hayter’s Atelier 17, 
Paris, France, 1980; International Summer Academy of the 
Fine Arts, Salzburg, Austria, 1976, 1970. Recent Solo 
Exhibitions: “Good Friday, A Cycle of Works on Paper,” 
Arlington Arts Center, Arlington, VA, 1990-91; 
“Violence/Grace,” The University of Oklahoma Museum of 
Art, Norman, OK, 1990; “The Quick and the Dead,” 
Roanoke Museum of Fine Arts, Roanoke, VA, 1990; 
“Spiritual Impact, The Paintings of Edward Knippers,” The 
Virginia Museum of Fine Arts, Richmond, VA, 1986-87; 
“Memento Mori,” Arlington Arts Center, Arlington, VA, 
1986. Recent Group Exhibitions: “Virginia Prize Awards 
Exhibition,” Peninsula Fine Arts Center, Newport News, 
VA, 1990; Virginia Commission for the Arts, VA, 1990; 
“Best of Show - The Ellipse Competition,” The Ellipse Arts 
Center, Arlington, VA, 1990. Public Collections: University 
of Oklahoma Museum of Art, Norman, OK; Vanderbilt 
University, Nashville, TN; Billy Graham Museum, 
Wheaton, IL; Cheekwood Botanical Garden and Fine Arts 
Center, Nashville, TN; International Summer Academy of 
Fine Arts, Salzburg, Austria. 

DAVID KRUEGER MFA University of Maryland, 1984. 
Solo Exhibitions include Frances Wolfson Art Gallery, 

1991, Virginia Museum of Fine Arts, 1987, Washington 
Project for the Arts, 1986. Group Exhibitions include The 
Maryland Institute, College of Art, 1992, Frumkin/Adams 
Gallery, 1992, Baumgartner Galleries, 1991. 

W. REID MCINTYRE Post Graduate Fellowship 
(Painting), University of Notre Dame, Notre Dame, IN, 
1981; MFA University of Notre Dame, Notre Dame, IN, 


1980; BFA, West Virginia University, Morgantown, WV, 
1977. Recent Solo Exhibitions: Gudelsky Gallery, 

Maryland College of Art and Design, Silver Spring, MD, 
1993; Anton Gallery, Washington, DC, 1992, 1990, 1987, 
1986, 1984, 1982; Anton Gallery, Washington, DC, 1991; 
“Without Judgement,” Emerson Gallery, McLean Arts 
Center, McLean, VA, 1990. Recent Group Exhibitions: 
“Continuum: Culture and Consciousness,” Japan 
Information and Culture Center, Washington, DC, 1993; 
“Artists and Patrons,” Washington Project for the Arts, 
Washington, DC, 1993; “Gazing Into the Fire: The 
Seduction of Memory,” Washington Project for the Arts, 
Washington, DC, 1992; “WPA in the Hemicycle,” 
Corcoran Gallery of Art, Washington, DC, 1992; “Sub- 
Urban Environments,” Greater Reston Arts Center, Reston, 
VA, 1992; “Spirit Materials,” McLean Arts Center, 

McLean, VA, 1991; “Washington/Moscow Art Exchange,” 
Carnegie Library, Washington, DC, 1991. 

LAWLEY PAISLEY-JONES BFA, Corcoran School of 
Art, 1984. Selected Solo Exhibitions include Troyer, 
Fitzpatrick, Lassman Gallery, 1994, Peninsula Fine Arts 
Center, 1993, Ellipse Art Center, 1990, Arlington Arts 
Center, 1989.Selected Group Exhibitions include Corcoran 
Gallery of Art, 1992, Maryland Art Place, 1991, 

Montpelier Cultural Arts Center, 1991. 

MICHAEL PLATT Post-Graduate Study, Hartford 
University, Hartford, CT, 1977; Post-Graduate Study, 
George Washington University, Washington, DC, 1976; 
MFA, Howard University, College of Fine Arts, 
Washington, DC, 1973; BFA, Columbus College of Art 
and Design, Columbus, OH, 1970. Solo Exhibitions: 
City Gallery, Leicestershire, England, 1994; Franz Bader 
Gallery, Washington, DC, 1991, 1989, 1987, 1985, 
1983, 1981, 1979, 1977, 1975; Howard University, 
Washington, DC, 1973. Group Exhibitions include 
W.D. Printmaking Workshop, Watkins Gallery, 
American University, Washington, DC, 1994; Drawing 
on Myth, Greater Reston Arts Center, Reston, VA, 1993; 
Drawing in Situ, Washington Project for the Arts, 
Washington, DC, 1992; Cityscope, Emerson 
Gallery/McLean Project for the Arts, McLean, VA, 1992. 

WALTER RATZAT MFA, The School of the Art 
Institute of Chicago, Chicago, IL, 1991; BFA, Virginia 
Commonwealth University, Richmond, VA, 1988. 
Exhibitions: “Built on Sound,” juried exhibition, Betty 
Rymer Gallery, Chicago, IL, 1990; “Uptown Sculpture 
Downtown III, James Center, Richmond, VA, 1989. 
Recent performances include “Ventriloquist,” The Loop, 
Chicago, IL, 1990; “Atropos, Lachesis, Clotho,” 
Richmond, VA, 1989, 1988; “Knee-Jerk Oracle,” 
Richmond, VA, 1988; “Untitled,” Richmond, VA, 

1988; “Spoken Fingers,” Richmond, VA, 1988; 
“Performances for Abandoned Buildings”, Richmond, 
VA, 1987. 

GAIL REBHAN MFA, California Institute of the Arts, 
Valencia, CA, 1981; BFA, Antioch College, Yellow 
Springs, OH, 1975. Recent Solo and Two Person 
Exhibitions: Familial Territory, two person exhibition, 
Hampshire College, Amherst, MA, 1990; Baby, Blue 
Sky Gallery, Portland, OR, 1989; 911: A Contemporary 
Arts and Resource Center, Seattle, WA, 1986; B.C. 
Space, two person exhibition, Laguna Beach, CA, 1985; 
Nexus Contemporary Art Center, Atlanta, GA, 1984; 
Sequences, Folkwang Museum, Essen, Germany, 1984. 
Recent Group Exhibitions include Spring Show, School 
33 Art Center, Baltimore, MD; Juror: Thelma Golden, 
1993; Photography on the Edge, Maryland Art Place, 
Baltimore, MD Outside Tradition - Inside the Mid- 
Atlantic, Cardinal Gallery, Maryland Hall for the 
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Creative Arts, Annapolis, MD, 1992; Cracks in the 
House, District of Columbia Art Center, (DCAC), 
Washington, DC, 1992; Personal Politics, three person 
exhibition, School 33 Art Center, Baltimore, MD, 

1991. Public Collections: Corcoran Gallery of Art, 
Washington, DC; National Museum of American Art, 
Washington, DC; J. Paul Getty Museum of Art, 

Malibu, CA; Polaroid Corporation, Cambridge, MA 

JANN ROSEN-QUERALT MFA, Cranbrook Academy 
of Art, Michigan, 1976; BFA, Syracuse University, New 
York, 1974. Recent Solo Exhibitions: Installation in 
progress, Reynolds Homestead, Critz, VA, 1994; 
“Reservoir de Sue”, la chambre blanche , Quebec, 

Canada, 1993; “Suspended Concatenation”, Souyun Yi 
Gallery, New York, New York, 1993; “Piecework: 

Doing Time in the American Dream:, Nexus 
Contemporary Art Center, Atlanta Georgia, 1993. 
Selected recent Group Exhibitions: “Touch: Beyond the 
Visual,” a traveling exhibition, 1993; “Rites of Spring”, 
Connemara Conservancy Foundation, Dallas, TX, 

1992; “Critics’ Picks”, Maryland Art Place, Baltimore, 
MD, 1992; “Reverberations: Four Voices”, Roper Art 
Gallery, Frostburg State University, Frostburg, MD, 
1991; “Needle in a Haystack”, for “Visual Aids”, spon¬ 
sored by the Museum for Contemporary Art, 

Baltimore, MD, 1990; Commissions: Transitional 
Housing Project, Baltimore, MD, 1991-3; Meyerhoff 
Arts Center, Goucher College, Towson, MD, 1988-91. 

JOHN RUPPERT MFA, Rochester Institute of 
Technology, Rochester, NY, 1977; BA, Fine Arts & 

Arts Education, Miami University, Oxford, OH, 1974. 
Selected Solo Exhibitions: Large-scale outdoor exhibi¬ 
tion, the Colonade, Baltimore, MD, 1992-3; Franz 
Bader Gallery, DC, 1991; “Sculpture & Drawing”, 
Barbara Fendrick Gallery, New York,NY, 1989, 
“Emerging Forms”, curated by Sarah Tanguy, Arnold 
and Porter, 1989. Selected Two Person or Group 
Exhibitions: Grimaldis Gallery, Baltimore, MD, 1994; 
“Material Language”, Hunt Gallery, Webster 
University, St. Louis, MO, 1993; “Secrets”, Maryland 
Art Place, Baltimore, MD, 1993; “Le Temps Retrouve: 
time in sculpture”, Emerson Gallery, McLean Project 
for the Arts, MD, 1992; “Maryland Sculptors”, 
International Sculpture Conference ‘92, Philadelphia, 
PA, 1992; “Ritual Journeys and Inner Voyages”, 
Farnsworth Museum, Rockport, ME, 1990. 
Commissions: Loyoloa College, Baltimore, MD; Xerox 
Corp., Rochester, NY. 

SHERRY ZVARES SANABRIA MFA, The American 
University, Washington, D.C.; BA, The George 
Washington University, Washington, D.C. Selected 
Exhibitions: Dorothy McRae Gallery, Atlanta, GA, 

1994; David Adamson Gallery, Washington, D.C., 

1993; Marymount University, Arlington, VA, 1992; 

Ellis Island Immigration Museum, NY, 1991; KPMG 
Peat Marwick, Washington, D.C., 1989; 1988, 
Baumgartner Galleries, Washington, D.C. Selected 
Group Exhibitions:“26th University of Delaware 
Biennial,” DE, 1994; “Legend,” McLean Project for the 
Arts, Emerson Gallery, VA, 1993; “National Works of 
Paper,: University of Richmond, VA, 1992; “New 
Acquisitions,” The American University, Watkins 
Gallery, Washington, D.C., “Evidence of Man,” 

Gallery 10, ltd., Washington, D.C., 1991; “Color as 
Light,” Washington County Museum of Fine Arts, 
Hagerstown, MD, Leon Berkowitz, Curator, 1986. 
Public Collection: the Phillips Collection, the American 
University; the Washington Post Newspaper; Student 
Loan Marketing Association; Philip Morris USA. 


FOON SHAM MFA, Virginia Commonwealth 
University, Richmond, VA; BFA, California College of 
Arts and Crafts, Oakland, CA. Selected Exhibitions: 
“Vertebrae VI,” Arlington Arts Center, Arlington, VA, 
1992; “Fall Solo Exhibitions,” Arlington Arts Center, 
1991; “Sculptures,” Catholic University, Art 
Department Gallery, Washington, D.C., 1991; “Recent 
Sculptures,” Franz Bader Gallery, Washington, D.C., 
1990; Arnold and Porter, Washington, D.C., 1989. 
Selected Group Exhibitions: “Working on the Wall,” 
Montpelier Cultural Arts Center, Laurel, MD, “Heads 
Up,” Key Gallery, Richmond, VA, 1992; “Visual 
Constructs,” Penninsula Fine Arts Center, Newport 
News, VA; “Material and Mass,” Academy of Arts, 
Easton, MD, 1991-2; “DC Sculpture Now,” Sumner 
School Museum and Archives, Washington, D.C.; 
“Objective D’Art: Contemporary Folding Screens,” 
Hand Workshop Inc., Richmond, VA, 1990. Selected 
Collections: Choate Rosemary Hall, Wallingford, CT; 
Anderson Gallery, Virginia Commonwealth University 
Richmond, VA; Children’s Museum, Baltimore, MD. 

ALEXANDRIA SOLMSSEN BFA, University of the 
Arts, Philadelphia College of Art, 1992; BFA, Corcoran 
School of Art, Washington, DC, 1988-89, New Talent 
Program, Philadelphia, PA, 1986. Recent Group 
Exhibitions: “Fronts & Backs, The Nude in 
Photography,” Paul Cava Gallery, Philadelphia, PA, 
1993; “Disposable Generation,” CB’s 313 Gallery, New 
York, NY, 1993; “Annual Juried Show,” The Sketch 
Club, Philadelphia, PA, 1993; “Alumni Exhibition,” 
Great Hall Gallery, Philadelphia, PA, 1993; “City of 
Nineteen Gates,” Vox Populi Gallery, Philadelphia, PA, 
1992; “Fatal Reality,” Washington Center for 
Photography, Washington, DC, 1992; “Festival 
Mythos,” Haviland Strickland, Philadelphia, PA, 1991; 
“Fifth World Party,” The Fifth Column, Washington, 
DC, 1991; “Summer Exhibition,” Rosenwold Wolf 
Gallery, Philadelphia, PA, 1990; “ISMS,” Haviland 
Strickland Gallery, Philadelphia, PA, 1990; “Group 
Show,” Sol Mednick Gallery, Philadelphia, PA, 1989; 
“White Wash,” White Walls Gallery, Washington, DC, 
1988; “Juried Show,” Atheneum Gallery, Arlington, 

VA, 1988. 

JEFF SPAULDING MFA, Pennsylvania State 
University, 1974; BA, Central Michigan University, 
1970. Selected Solo Exhibitions: Baumgartner Galleries, 
Inc., DC, 1991; “The Installation”, a Kunstraum 
Project, Bladgen Alley Arts Building, DC, 1991. 
Selected Group Exhibitions: “The Big Nothing Ou Le 
Presque Rien”, The New Museum of Contemporary 
Art, New York, NY, 1992; “A Dialogue with Nature: 
Sculpture of the ‘70’s & 80’s”, The Phillips Collection, 
DC, 1992; The New House Center for Contemporary 
Art, Snug Harbor Cultural Center, Staten Island, NY, 
1990; Brody’s Gallery, Washington, DC, 1989; 
“Recollections”, The Washington Project for the Arts, 
DC, 1988. 

AUSTIN THOMAS BA, University of Colorado, 
1987, Selected Exhibitions include R Street Gallery, 
1993, Arts 901, 1993, Arlington Arts Center, 1992, 
Robert Brown Gallery, 1992, Foundry Gallery, 1990. 

JOSE ANTONIO VILLARRUBIA MFA, Towson 
State University, Towson, MD, 1986; BFA, Maryland 
Institute College of Art, Baltimore, MD, 1983; Escuela 
de Bellas Artes de San Fernando, Universidad 
Cumplutense, Madrid, 1979-80. Recent Solo 
Exhibitions: Wessel O’Connor Gallery, NY, 1990; 
Knight Gomez Gallery, Baltimore, MD, 1990; 
“Contemporary Images,” Knight Gomez Gallery, NY, 


1989. Recent Group Exhibitions: “Artscape 93’,” 
Maryland Institute College of Art, Baltimore, MD, 1993; 
“Art for Action,” Holtzmann Gallery, Towson, MD, 

1993; “Secret Pages,” Maryland Art Place, Baltimore, 

MD, 1993; “Approaching ‘92,” Washington County 
Museum of Fine Arts, Hagerstown, MD, 1992; “Toward 
‘92 and Beyond,” Frostburg College, Frostburg, MD. 
1992; “Artscape ‘92,” Maryland Institute College of Art, 
Baltimore, MD, 1992; “Hard Times,” Jack Glenn 
Gallery, Los Angeles, CA, 1991; “Erotic Desire,” Con 
Rumore/De Tempel Museum for Photography and 
Perspektief Gallery, Rotterdam, Holland, 1991; 
“Connections: Gender in Relationships,” Maryland Art 
Place, Baltimore, MD, 1991; “John Waters’ Hairball 
Exhibit” and “Take a Seat,” Maryland Art Place, 
Baltimore, MD, 1991; “AIDS Assaults,” Sowebo, 
Baltimore, MD, 1991; “Chicago International Arts 
Exposition,” Donnelley Hall, Chicago, IL, 1991; 
“Censored/Censured” and “AIDS=Aid,” the BAUhouse, 
Baltimore, MD, 1990. 

IZUMI UEDA Studied at Maryland Institute College of 
Art, Washington University and Kuwasawa Design 
Institute. Solo Exhibitions: International Sculpture 
Center, Arnold & Porter Galleries, DC 1993; School 33 
Art Center, Baltimore, MD, 1993; Galerie Francoise, 
Baltimore, MD, 1993. Selected Group Exhibitions: “The 
Legacy Show”, Maryland Institute College of Art; “Artists 
for Choice”, Maryland Art Place, 1992; “Down to the 
Roots”, Deleplane Visual Arts Center, 1992; Baltimore 
Public Library, 1991; BAUhouse, Baltimore, MD, 1991. 

CHARLES WOODMAN MFA, University Of 
Oklahoma, 1982. Selected Exhibitions include Greater 
Reston Art Center, 1994, Museum of Modern Art, NY, 
1993, Arlington Art Center, 1993, Alexandria Museum 
of Art, 1993, Washington Project for the Arts, 1993, 
Institute of Contemporary Art, Philadelphia, 1992. 

KATARINA WONG MFA, University of Maryland at 
College Park, MD, 1993; BA, St. John’s College, 
Annapolis, MD, 1988. Selected Exhibitions: “Her 
Hands”, Albin O. Kuhn and Gallery, University of 
Maryland at Baltimore County, MD, 1994; “Spring 
1993 Juried Exhibition”, School 33 Art Center, 

Baltimore, MD, 1993; “Culture Shock: 1492/1992”, 

Kent City Department of Parks, Kent, OH, 1992; 
“Identity”, Suicide Pledge, Tempe, AZ; “Annual 
Emerging Artists Exhibition”, Maryland Federation for 
the Arts, Annapolis, MD, 1991. 

YURIKO YAMAGUCHI MFA, University of Maryland 
at College Park, MD,1979; Directed Study, Princeton 
University, 1973-76; BA, University of California at 
Berkeley. Recent Solo Exhibitions: Koplin Gallery, Santa 
Monica, CA, 1994; Penine Hart Gallery, NY, 1993; 
Baumgartner Galleries, Inc., DC, 1993; Emerson Gallery 
Gallery, McLean, VA, 1993; Inax Gallery, Tokyo, Japan, 
1992; Middendorf Gallery, DC, 1990. Selected Recent 
Group Exhibitions: Virginia Museum of Fine Arts, 
Richmond, VA, 1993; “Continuum”, Japan Information 
and Culture Center, DC, 1993; “Recent Acquisitions: 
Works on Paper”, National Museum of American Art, 
DC, 1992; “Mon ni/Mono to: Artists Today”, 

Yokohama Citizens Gallery, Yokohama, Japan, 1992; 

The National Museum of Women in the Arts, travelling 
exhibition, Japan, 1991. Selected Public Collections: 
National Museum of Women in the Arts, DC; 

Prudential Insurance; KPMG Peat Marwick Main Co., 
DC; Smith College Museum of Art, Northampton, MA; 
National Museum of American Art, DC. 
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are represented by: 


TROYER FITZPATRICK LASSMAN GALLERY 

1710 CONNECTICUT AVENUE, N.W. WASHINGTON, D.C. 20009 (202) 328-7189 


CARLTON FLETCHER 


27 April - 28 May 1994 


Join us for a conversation with the artist 
Saturday, 7 May 2-4 pm 


JANE HASLEM GALLERY 

2025 Hillyer Place NW Washington DC 20009 
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comimg in May 

i SEKOU SUNDIATA 


I DISTRICT CURATORS’ PERFORMANCE SEASON sponsored by Philip Morris Companies Inc. 

coming in July 

THE 15TH ANNUAL D.C. I 

I and CRAIG HARRIS 

i THE CIRCLE UNBROKEN IS A HARD BOP 

I MAY 28 & 29*8pm*Dance Place 


Photo Stephanie Alston/Sekou Sundiata/Craig Harris«Mel Wright 



WORLD JAZZ FESTIVAL j 

JULY 1-4,1994'Lincoln & Warner Theatre*Freedom Plaza | 

featuring Cassandra Wilson, Zap Mama, 

Nasar Abadey's Tribute to Carter Jefferson, 
Paquito D'Riveraand United Nation Orchestra 
Baba Dontez, Don Byron Quintet, and much more 


ALL PROGRAMS ARE SUBJECT TO CHANGE 
FOR MORE INFORMATION, CALL (202) 783-0360 
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i ARE YOU TRULY A SUPPORTER OF WASHINGTON ART? 



may 21 - june 25 


Mahler Gallery 

406 SEVENTH STREET, NW, SECOND FLOOR, WASHINGTON, DC 20004 

( 202 ) 393 - 5180 


realism: a group exhibition 

James Adkins 
Ken Budd 
Virginia Daley 
Robin Purnell 


May: Russian 
Photographs 

Alla Rogers 

( 202 ) 333-8595 


June: Moscow Studio 
Recent Prints 

Dianne Beal 

( 202 ) 726-4534 


July/August: 
Collectors' Choice 

Rogers/Beal 


canal square 


1054 31 st street NW 


Georgetown 














Sandra Berler 


DEALER FINE PHOTOGRAPHIC PRINTS 

by appointment only 

301/656-8144 



Baumgartner Galleries 

2016 R Street NW, Washington, DC 20009 
202/232-6320 


Member Washington Art Dealers Association 



Marsha Mateyka Gallery 

2012 R Street NW, Washington, DC 20009 
202/328-0088 


Member Washington Art Dealers Association 



Gallery K 


2010 R Street NW, Washington, DC 20009 
202/234-0339 

Member Washington Art Dealers Association 



Nancy Drysdale Gallery 

2103 O Street NW, Washington, DC 20037 
202/466-4550 FAX 202/466-4549 


Member Washington Art Dealers Association 



Susan Corn Conway Gallery 


at Glackens House, 1214 30th Street NW, Washington, DC 20007 
202/333-6343 



In Washington DC buy the Washington Review at the Washington 
Projectfor the Arts, The National Gallery of Art, The Corcoran 
Gallery, Kramberbooks & Afterwords, Newsroom, Olsson’s 
Books & Records & many more ... 



Borders Book Shop, 11500 Rockville Pike (at the corner of 
Nicholson Lane) Rockville MD carries the Washington Review 



CD 


The Washington Review has 
given Washington art and 
Washington artists and writers 
visibility for almost 20 years. 
This is a time for change. We 
never shy from controversy. 
The issue of freedom of 
speech and freedom of art has 
emerged from an era of repres¬ 
sion. Think about it. Where will 
we go as a society? Who will 
speak for art? 

Subscribe and share it with a 
friend- on us. 1 year subscrip¬ 
tion $12.00 (six issues) 

Name_ 

Address_ 


FREE 

Name_ 

Address 


Washington Review 
P.O. Box 50132 
Washington DC 20091-0132 




















Mickelson Gallery Inc. 

709 G Street NW, Washington, DC 20001 
202/628-1734 


Member Washington Art Dealers Association 



Troyer Fitzpatrick Lassman Gallery 


1710 Connecticut Avenue NW, Washington, DC 20009 
202/328-7189 


Member Washington Art Dealers Association 



Kathleen Ewing Gallery 


1609 Connecticut Avenue, NW, Washington, DC 20009 
202/328-0955 

Member Washington Art Dealers Association 



Addison/Ripley Gallery, Ltd. 

9 Hillyer Court NW, Washington, DC 20008 
202/328-2332 



Fendrick Gallery 


by appointment only 
301/652-5909 

Member Washington Art Dealers Association 



The Tartt Gallery 


2017 Q Street NW, Washington, DC 20009 
202/332-5652 

Member Washington Art Dealers Association 



Buy the Washington Review at three Washington DC museums: 
The National Gallery of Art; The Corcoran Gallery of Art and 
The Hirshhorn Museum and Sculpture Garden. 



In Bethesda buy the Washington Review at The Writers' Center ; 
4508 Walsh Street , Bethesda, Maryland. 301/654-8664. 


PYRAMID 

ATLANTIC 

A CENTER FOR 

HAND PAPERMAKING, PRINTMAKING 
AND THE ART OF THE BOOK 

Fully equipped for fine edition printing, 
artist books and custom made papers, our 
studios offer hand papermaking, letterpress, 
silkscreen, relief and intaglio services. 

A new 4' x 8* etching press 
is now on the premises! 

Special opportunities include: 

Artist collaborations 
Workshops 
Lectures 
Studio rental 
Residency programs 
Exhibitions 
Slide Registry 
Limited edition artworks 


JULY EVENTS 

PYRAMID ATLANTIC’S SUMMER 
INTENSIVE: KINETICISM 

Kineticism features workshops with six 
major artists who use actual, narrative and 
metaphysical time and space in their work. 
Keiko Hara, Dimensional Prints 
Darnel Kelm, The Book Restructured 
Ken Polinskie, Sculptural Paper 
Susan Share, Book Structures & Movement 
Michael Pestel, The Book as Animation 
Leonard Seastone, Artist and Reader 
Call or write for a free brochure. 

THIRD ANNUAL ASIAN FESTIVAL 
Sunday, July 24,1 - 5 pm 

This year’s Asian Festival will feature perfor¬ 
mances by Nabaghana Shyam Singa and 
Nritya Rangam/Temple of Dance and hands- 
on activities for the entire family including 
hand papermaking, marbling, book making 
for children, sumi painting and more. Exotic 
handmade paper items, prints and artists’ 
books will be for sale. Admission to the 
festival will be $3.00 per person or $6.00 per 
family. 

KANJI WAKAE 

Kanji Wakae, from Yokosuko, Japan, will 
complete a residency at Pyramid Atlantic, 
July 17-24. Concurrent with his residency 
will be two exhibitions and a panel discus¬ 
sion entitled “Common Ground.” 

Works on Paper, June 12-August 12 
at Pyramid Atlantic, Riverdale, Maryland 
Photographs and Sculpture, July 
at the Japan Information Cultural Center, 

1155 21st Street, NW, Washington, DC 
Panel: “Common Ground/’ July 19 
Panelists: Kanji Wakae, Suzanne Anker, 

Jim Sanborn, and Yiiriko Yamaguchi. 


|H PYRAMID ATLANTIC 

6001 66th Avenue, #103 
Riverdale, MD 20737 
(301) 459-7154/ 577-3424 

call or write for more information 


ART COOPERATIVE/SPACE AVAILABLE: 

Reasonable Rent, Heat, AC, Electric, 24 hr. Access, 
Exhibit Opportunities 3 Blocks from Takoma Metro. 
$200-$700/Month. Call (202) 882-0740. 


3 me clip me clip me clip me clip me clip me clip me clip me clip me clip me clip me 

* Herb's Restaurant 

Saturday Nights 

UUith this Coupon ★ 

k Two-for-One Entrees 


r 17th & Rhode Island Avenue, N.UJ. UUashington, DC 20036 202-333-HCRB 



























Sasakawa Peace Foundation USA Gallery 

Schedule for the 1993-1994 season 


■ : V 


Toyoharu Miyazaki 
The Garden Below, 1991 


;lii : . : . 


September 9 through November 16, 1993 • Closed 

Natsuki Kurimoto, Japanese Lacquer Sculpture 

December 3 through 30, 1993 • Closed 

Biko Hayashi, Stainless Steel Sculpture 

Part I, January 13 through February 11, 1994 
Part II, February 14 through March 11, 1994 

Gus Foster, The Tokaido Road Panoramic Photography 

March 17 through May 20, 1994 

Toyoharu Miyazaki, Iron Sculpture 

June 9 through July 29, 1994 

Group Show—The Tree 

The Sasakawa Peace Foundation USA Gallery seeks to provide an 
outlet for the creative dynamism of Japanese contemporary art and 
to explore how American artists, both of Japanese and non-Japanese 
descent, have been influenced by Japanese culture. 

Open to the public, Monday through Friday, 10 am - 6 pm, 
and the third Saturday of each month 10 am - 4 pm. 



Sasakawa Peace Foundation USA 

1819 L Street, NW, Washington, DC 20036 
T. 202.296.6694 F. 202.296.6695 











CHROME 

PHOTOGRAPHIC SERVICES 


ANNOUNCING OUR NEW BLACK & WHITE SERVICE 
FEATURING SAME DAY FILM PROCESSING, CONTACTS 
& PROOFS AS WELL AS STANDARD & CUSTOM PRINTS 


3247 Q STREET, NW WASH., DC 20007 202-333-3270 
















